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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva ”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nation- 
ality or creed: 


I, — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child that 
is sick must be nursed; the child that is backward must be 
helped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 




















EDITORIAL 
Adoption as an International Problem 


As our knowledge of the child increases, we learn to 
appreciate more and more how important a part the emotional 
factor plays in the success of a legal adoption. -Authorities 
and approved societies dealing with the placing of children 
for adoption are therefore bec oming more exacting in the 
requirements that the would-be adopter must fulfil. Why 
not, indeed, since in the majority of countries — at any rate 
in Western Europe and America — there are many more 
families or single persons wishing to adopt a child than there 
are children available for adoption. 

The idea of adoption is itself in process of evolution?. 
In former times — and this is still apparent in the legislation 
in force in Latin countries — an adoption was made in the 
interests of the adopting family : its purpose was by bringing 
in fresh blood to ensure, by a kind of grafting, the continuity 
of a family that was in danger of extinction. Legislation 
aimed at protecting the interests of the legitimate descen- 
dants, whether actually in existence or potential ; even now, 
adoption is forbidden if there is any legitimate offspring ; 
adoption is permitted only where age, or the duly ascertained 
sterility of the couple, renders it unlikely that a child, will 
be born to them. Control is effective mainly in regard 
to the child, so as to avoid introducing in a family presumed 
to be healthy a child with a tainted heredity. As far as the 
adopters are concerned, control is confined to eliminating 
those obviously deficient from the physical, mental or moral 
point of view. The article by Dr. Vialatte on adoption in 
France clearly illustrates this conception of adoption and 
shows how unsatisfactory it is from the point of view of 
the child. 

The pendulum is swinging back and it is now the interest 
of the child — in other words, securing for a child deprived 
of a proper home life the family framework necessary for 





1 Cf. L’ Adoption dans les législations modernes by Marc ANCEL. 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1943. 
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his development — which is tending more and more to 
become the criterion in cases of adoption. Hence, in many 
countries the requirements mentioned above have either 
been waived or made much more flexible; for instance, it 
is considered preferable for a baby to be adopted by parents 
who are still fairly young. In some countries the existence 
of legitimate offspring in the family is not considered a: bar 
to adoption, nor that such an adoption is necessarily detri- 
mental to one side or the other. It may even be an advantage 
from the emotional point of view, and the question of 
inheritance is relegated to the background. It is becoming 
more and’ more accepted that the operative factor which 
should guide the responsible authorities handling adoption 
is the interests of the child. 


* 
* * 


Owing to the fact that in many countries there are not 
enough children available for adoption, numbers of people 
have attempted to find children in foreign countries, especially 
in the war-scarred countries. They were encouraged to 
do so by the numerous and pathetic appeals on behalf of 
the victims of the war, which spoke of thousands and some- 
times millions of homeless war orphans. But those who 
embarked upon such quests have failed to appreciate : 


that the figures given were often hasty estimates drawn 
up immediately after the war with no proper statistical 
basis, since there were no reliable figures at the time ; 

that in any case, the figures quoted related to children 
in need of assistance, but not without a roof or family ties 
of any kind; very often they still have their mother, or 
have been taken in by grandparents, uncles and aunts, or 
friends ; 

finally, that the number of children that have not found 
any family connections since the end of the war is really 
very small, and in general they are older children, perhaps 
even adolescents who do not in any way fulfil the conditions 
desirable in an adoption, which implies complete integration 
in the new family environment. 


As to the other children who have found a home again, 
the fact that there may be great poverty in the home is not, 
in general, a reason for offering the child for adoption. On 
the contrary, the mother or grandparents hang on to the 
child who represents the only precious thing left to them. 
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Furthermore, the countries that have suffered most and lost 
the flower of their youth are not at all anxious to let their 
physically and mentally most robust children go abroad, 
as obviously it is from this group of children that adopters 
desire to make their choice. 

Although there may be an exception here and there, 
it is not to be wondered at that most of the international 
organisations to which persons desiring to adopt war orphans 
apply are obliged to give them a negative answer. 

There remain the unaccompanied children. A_ recent 
publication of I.R.O.1 gives some interesting information 
regarding adoption of this category of children. 

There was a time, says the News Report, immediately 
after the war, when there were in fact thousands of 
unaccompanied children, but they were never unwanted. 
The bulk of them have since been reunited with their families. 
In July 1949, there were still 1537 of these children under 
16 years of age in the care of I.R.O., but the search continues 
and even to-day, more than four years after the end of the 
war, the identity of a child may occasionally be established 
and he is returned to his- family. This suffices to explain 
I.R.O.’s decision not to allow the adoption of children in 
their care. 

It should be added that when it comes to the legal 
adoption of a child that is of another nationality than the 
would-be adopter’s, the legal complications are considerable 
and sometimes insurmountable. Each national legislation 
has different requirements. For instance, some stipulate 
for a trial period, others do not; again, adoptions effected 
by British subjects in a foreign country are not valid in 
Great Britain; according to the majority of legislations, 
adoption does not automatically confer the nationality of 
the adopter on the adopted person. 

Consequently, those who having failed to find a child 
to adopt in their own country go to a foreign country in 
the hope that it will be easier or quicker to find one abroad, 
are doomed to disappointment. So far from it being easier, 
it will be a great deal more difficult, as children fulfilling the 
desired conditions are extremely rare, and the difficulties 
inherent in a “ national” adoption are greatly enhanced in 
the case of an “international ” one. 


1 International Refugee Organisation — Geneva. News Report, 
May 1949. 
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Some Psychological and Social Aspects 
of Legal Adoption 


By Helen CarscaLLen, 


Adoption Worker, Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, and 
Editor of the Agency Publication “ Our Children ” 


Who am I ? 


Marion was 23 years old when she hesitatingly walked 
into our office. She was tiny and dark, with a fresh com- 
plexion and blue eyes that crinkled when she smiled. She 
gave the impression of being warm, generous and gentle 
in nature. She seemed competent too, as she spoke early 
in the interview about her work as a stenographer. It 
was some time before she was able to talk about the real 


reason for her visit —- the need for an answer to the vital 
question “Who am |?” 
As Marion talked about her experiences as an adopted 


child, it was evident that her mind had been full of feelings 
and questions about her real parents that she could hardly 
let herself express, lest she hurt her adoptive parents. Marion 
could remember distinctly three times that the subject 
had been broached. “The first time was when I was about 
seven,” Marion said. “I had been taunted by a small 
girl, Ellen, from a neighbouring farm. ‘She’s not your 
real mother,’ Ellen yelled; ‘ You’re adopted!’ TI can still 
hear the contempt in her tone of voice. 

“ T was desperately frightened. My heart was pounding 
when I ran to the house to find mother. She was busy 
baking when I ran in saying: ‘ Mother, Ellen says I’m not 
your little girl, she says I’m adopted; I am your little girl, 
aren’t 1?’ Mother looked shocked, sat down on a kitchen 
chair, turned her head so I couldn’t see her tears. She 
managed to say: ‘ Of course, you’re my little girl, dear!’ 

“When I was fifteen, I came across the adoption papers, - 
and then dad was forced to show them to me. That was 
when I first knew my real. name. Dad said, ‘No, you 
were not born to us, Marion, but we could not have loved 
our own flesh and blood any more!’ Again there were 
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tears from mother, and questions as to my happiness from 
dad. | remember he came over and put his arm around me 
—a very tall, grey-haired, dignified man — trying to comfort 
me. I was too numb for tears. He was sweet, dad was, 
and mother couldn’t have been nicer. I shall always be 
grateful to them for raising me. Now that I look back, 
they were like grand-parents to me, just a little too old to 
understand some of my teen-age fancies. The thing I 
minded most was. that they always protected me more than 
the parents of my friends did. It wasn’t until I met Eric 
that I really grew up. He’s teaching me to stand on my 
own feet, to try new things. He’s a wonderful fellow, and 
he loves me for what I am; but before I marry him, I’ve 
got to know who Iam. He’s very understanding and knows 
it’s important to me. Eric asked dad once; this was the 
third time my adoption was mentioned. Dad said I was 
happy enough, and to ‘let sleeping dogs lie.’ It’s only 
fair to Eric for me to know something. He thought I’d 
feel better if I came in to see you, but my parents mustn’t 
know I’ve been here. I couldn’t hurt them because I love 
them and they've been -so good to me... What are the 
things I’ve been wondering about? Well, especially, 
what was my real mother like ? Was she short like me ? 
Did she play. the piano by ear, because I must have got 
that from somewhere; and my real father, what did 
he. do ?.” 

These questions of Marion’s are typical of those posed 
by older adopted children who return to this Agency each 
year, asking, “ Who am |? ” 

In listening to these young people we have learned 
more about the psychological and sociological adjustment 
of adopted children, and this learning points to a constant 
searching for ways in which we can, at the present time, 
transplant children more carefully and ensure that the roots 
take hold. 

If there is one principle more than any other that we 
have learned, it is that a sense of dignity and worth as a 
human being is basic in the adjustment of an adopted child, 
and the development of this sense of worth is a process that 
begins when the child is very small. 


Our Understanding Develops 


A new emphasis is developing in adoption practice in 
Canada since the day Marion was placed in her “ substitute 
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home.” In those days when a child needed a home, any 
respectable home was thought to be adequate. Our know- 
ledge of transplanting children was limited, so that insufficient 
care was taken in ascertaining first, whether a child was 
ready for adoption, and secondly, whether foster parents 
were ready to accept a child for adoption, and thirdly, 
whether the child and the parents were right for each other. 
Inevitably there were heartaches on both sides, and as a 
result the community did not wholeheartedly accept adoption 
as an alternative to childlessness. In order to build up 
public opinion, of necessity we went through a period when 
we became over-cautious, so that many children in our care 
were deprived of the chance for permanent adoption 
homes. 


There is no doubt that at the present time adoption 
through recognised channels is becoming increasingly accep- 
table in Canada. Social workers realise that the best place 
for any child is in his own home. We feel that, the child 
having been denied this birthright, adoptive parents offer 
him or her the next best opportunity for normal growth. 
To become attached to adopted parents soon after birth 
seems to minimise the degree of substitution for both parent 
and child. Accumulated experience with more extensive 
knowledge of hereditary factors in child development and 
greater skill in obtaining pertinent details in the child’s 
background have given us more confidence in placing babies 
at an early age. In turn, adopting parents are more and 
more willing to undertake the calculated risk of such early 
placement, having growing confidence in the practices of 
the adoption agency. At best, predicting the future is a 
gamble, not a certainty, while the development of a close 
relationship in a family is a known factor in sound personality 
development. Research alone will determine the validity 
of some of our present practices. 


A recent research project in our Agency studied the 
adjustment of all the adopted children placed by our Agency 
seven years ago who were under a year at the time of 
placement. It is our plan to follow up this study at five- 
year intervals. In addition, we are commencing a study 
on the correlation between the adopted child’s background 
and his development. On a national level, the Canadian 
Welfare Council at Ottawa have set up an Adoption Com- 
mittee, to survey adoption standards and practices throughout 
the Dominion. 
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Our Child for Adoption 


We act in the interests of the child who is too helpless 
to speak for himself. It is our responsibility to find out what 
he is like and what he is likely to become. 


‘Every child has a right to be considered for adoption. 
But there are some children who, even at a young age have 
been too badly hurt to trust anyone enough to become a 
member of a family. Some of our children seem permanently 
handicapped by lack of love in their early. relationships. 
It is unlikely that such children would ever be able to accept 
love from or to give love freely to kindly foster parents. 
Children like these who have been too badly hurt to make 
satisfactory relationships, children with limited intelligence 
who could not adjust adequately in any family, children 
whose antecedents were known to have Huntingdon’s chorea, 
or children with such physical disabilities as syphilis or 
epilepsy, form the group where we feel there are too many 
risks for adoption placement. 


(a) The Infant — Recognising the close bond that 
develops between parent and a completely dependent young 
infant, we place many babies in adoption homes from birth 
to six months of age. Our earlier practice of watching 
closely the development of the child from birth to six 
months has given us an opportunity to weigh developmental 
factors, and to be more sure of what we need to know in 
placing a baby permanently for adoption prior to six months 
of age. Some agencies in Canada feel the need of a six 
months’ observation period for all babies prior to placement, 
but it has been our experience that the risks involved in 
early placement are minimal compared to the advantages. 
Early placement is possible in cases where the mother has 
made a mature decision to relinquish her child, has received 
prenatal care, where the birth has been normal, and where 
a pediatrician has stated that the child is healthy. As 
well, the social history must include enough information, 
both on the side of the mother and the father, to afford 
reasonable confidence that there is no inherited deficiency 
either mental or physical. 

In cases where the baby is not placed from hospital 
he is carefully observed by the foster mother, and her 
impressions are shared with the visiting nurse and social 
worker. The baby is seen regularly by a competent pedia- 
trician and the agency psychologist supplements the picture 
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and underlines the baby’s developmental tendencies through 
psychometric examination. In cases where it is necessary 
we draw on the expert advice of psychiatrists. In addition, 
Dr. Norma Ford Walker, an outstanding authority on 
heredity on this Continent, gives voluntarily her advice 
on problems of heredity. The social worker who takes 
into her hands the tremendous responsibility of planning 
the future of the helpless infant together with these experts 
tries to establish the intellectual and emotional needs of 
the child. 

Experience in our Agency has taught us that there are 
constitutional differences in the way babies approach their 
environment. Some are placid, some restless; others reach 
out to everything and everybody ; and then there are those 
who watch patiently yet alertly for the world to come to 
them. There are technical terms for these basic differences ; 
the recognition of them is the important thing. 


(b) The Toddler — A substantial group of children in 
the toddler group are placed between six months and two 
years of age for a variety of reasons. First, there is the 
child whose mother has been unable to plan definitely to 
give him up until he is older; secondly, very premature 
babies and others with some temporary physical disability 
are usually placed in this period; thirdly, we consider the 
children where lack of information or some known negative 
factor on one side of the background is gradually counter- 
balanced by the development ‘of the little person we are 
carefully observing. Take Tommy for instance. He is a 
sturdy, blond little fellow of 1% years, with an engaging 
personality and a healthy curiosity about his environment. 
His mother apparently came from a solid stable farm family. 
Her school progress, and that of her brothers and sisters, 
had been normal. Tommy’s father, on the other hand, was 
the product of a family where sev eral members were mentally 
unstable. It was difficult to assess whether the environment 
had contributed to the development of mental illness or 
whether it was an inherited predisposition. So Tommy 
was carefully observed in his foster home, and his develop- 
ment evaluated from time to time by a child psychologist. 
How did he conduct himself generally in day-to-day living ? 
How did he meet his environment, and what was the nature 
of his social responses ? Were there difficulties with his feed- 
ing, toilet training, etc.? These factors were all discussed 
with a psychiatrist as well, in view of the doubtful factors on 
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the father’s side of the history. The social worker then 
felt she was in a better position to find a permanent adoption 
home for Tommy. 

There is a fourth group of children about whom this 
Agency is very conscious. These are children usually 
between six months and two years of age, who show sufficient 
promise to indicate that a permanent foster home would 
be the best plan, but where the negative factors in the child’s 
history preclude straight adoption placement at this early 
age. Psychiatrists tell us that up to the age of two a‘child 
will turn with some degree of readiness to any parent person, 
but by the age of two there is a need to attach himself to 
a permanent parent. It is for this reason we have sought 
every means of effecting the early settlement of children in 
permanent homes, and we have therefore developed our 
plan to board babies with a view to completing adoption 
at a future date. The homes selected for this plan must of 
necessity be carefully chosen, to provide a flexibility in 
meeting the child’s needs at all times, and an ability to face 
the risk that the possibility of adoption is doubtful. We 
are constantly reviewing our successes and failures in the 
placement of children in this age group in an effort to help 
all our children get settled as early as possible in life. 


(c) The Older Child — There are a number of children 
over two years of age who cannot be placed permanently 
when very young for a variety of reasons, in the main 
associated with the point at which the complete responsibi- 
lities of the parent are transferred through court to the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

In this age group there is a great deal more to be worked 
through in the parent-child relationship, and the social 
worker must get to know the child as an individual in order 
to plan intelligently for the fulfilment of his needs in the 
adoption home. What is his personality picture, his emotion- 
al adjustment, his general alertness ? How strongly and 
in what way has the child previously related to a parent 
person ? What were the previous foster parents like and 
what did they demand of this child to meet their own needs ? 
Has the child memories of his own home ? What were his 
feelings at times of separation from his parents ? Briefly, 
what are the roots he brings to the new soil; how strong, 
how tender, how injured ? It follows that it is even more 
important to choose the environment that will receive and 
nurture him. The child should be prepared for every step 
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of the change-over, and the adopting parents too. There 
is no one ideal kind of child for adoption, just as there are 
no perfect adopting parents. As we shall see, they too 
are equally varied in their responses to the world. It seems 
to be a question of effecting a balance in the delicate trans- 
planting process between such factors as innate charac- 
teristics, the richness of the environment and the warmth 
of affectional relationships which the growing child receives. 


Our Children Need Sensitive Understanding Parents 


From the time of the first interview with prospective 
adopting parents, the social worker starts building for the 
future in helping these people understand the meaning of 
adoption for the child and for themselves. To the child, 
society’s standards achieve reality as they are reflected 
through parental attitudes. 


(a) Personality and Adjustment of Parenis — In every 
family, the birth of a child affects the balance between 
husband and wife. In order to become a happy family 
unit a new balance is reached as three individuals gradually 
find a comfortable way of living together. Parenthood 
through adoption, rather than birth, demands an even 
greater emotional adjustment for both parent and child. 

_ How then can we best evaluate the ability of prospective 
adopting parents to assume such a responsibility. Have 
they a mature husband-and-wife relationship ? What type 
of personalities are they? Are they calm, warm, rigid, 
flexible, driving, ill at ease or relaxed in their relationship 
with each other? Do they complement each other ? 


(b) Altitude to Adoption — What is the adopting 
parents’ reason for adopting, and in whom is the motivation 
strongest ? What do they regard as the most important 
considerations in raising a family ? What are their expecta- 
tions and standards ? Would they feel comfortable with 
a “good” child, or an active, mischievous one? Is it 
important to them to have a brilliant, beautiful, athletic 
or musical child? Do they have a real appreciation of 
nationalities other than their own ? What is their attitude 
towards illegitimacy ? What experience have they had 
with children ? What is their capacity to give love freely 
to a child ? 

If there are other members of the household, what is 
the relationship between them ? If there are other children, 
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what is the relationship between parents and child? Is 
the child prepared for an adopted sister or brother? How 
does he feel about it ? What sex and age is the own child ? 
In reviewing our own experience it has seemed that, as a rule, 
placements are more apt to be successful when the newly 
adopted child is at least two years younger and of the opposite 
sex to the next oldest in the family. 

The answer to these questions, and many more, are 
not only gained by what the applicants say, but by the 
adoption worker’s sensitivity to the underlying feelings. ° 
There are couples who express a strong desire for a child, 
where deeper understanding of them reveals that their real 
need is to receive the gratification they expect the child to 
bring. Adoption agencies report from their experience 
that, in general, it has worked best to place a boy in a family 
where the father is the warmer parent, and takes a greater 
share of responsibility, while a girl adjusts better in a home 
where the mother is closer to the children. 

As adoption is second best for parents as well as child, 
applicants who have not determined medically whether or 
not they are able to have their own child are often relieved 
when the worker, in the first interview, can refer them to 
expert medical advice which may help them to have their 
own child. After this has been explored, it seems. easier 
for them to accept adoption as the next best plan. 


The Right Home for Each Child 


(a) Placement Conference — The decision as to the 
right home for a particular child is not made by one individual. 
The whole adoption staff in conference, after careful consid- 
eration of background and baby’s individuality, selects a 
small list of homes, which appear specially suited to this 
baby. We are fortunate in our Agency in having a large 
number of good homes from which to choose. This makes 
it possible for us to find new parents whom the baby will 
resemble not only in background, but also temperamentally 
and _ physically. 

Young, inexperienced parents need a chance to start 
with a tiny baby where the stability of routine care helps 
them through the early period and as their relationship to 
the child grows, so does their understanding. The couple 
with whom all the neighbours’ children feel at home and 
who seem to have the knack of talking the child’s language 
will make better parents for the older child. 
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The home chosen for our child who will be boarded 
with a view to adoption is carefully selected in conference 
too, with special care taken as to their ability to respect 
the child’s individuality and readiness to accept the risks 
involved. 


(b) Transplanting needs Care — Having chosen the 
“right ” home for our child, we must transplant him with 
care. It takes the skilled understanding of a social worker 
to prepare the environment, and to preserve as much as 
possible the healthy roots the child brings with him. These 
roots are the real facts of the baby’s background. Feelings 
as well as facts come into play when a baby’s history is 
told to adopting parents. We have found it important 
that the telling of the baby’s history leaves the adopting 
parents with a positive feeling about the emotional factors 
which accounted for the birth of the child. Later, in answer- 
ing the child’s questions about his origin, the parents can 
then answer in such a way that the feeling tone may be 
conveyed from the social worker who knew the mother, 
through the adopting parents, to the child, so that he too 
can accept the circumstances of his birth. This is important 
to the child’s healthy psychological growth. 


Probation Period 


A probation period, two years according to the laws 
of our Province, affords the case worker an opportunity to 
help the adopting parents face their responsibility in telling 
the child about his adoption. What are they going to tell 
their son about his adoption, how are they going to answer 
specific questions about his natural family, and how are 
they going to deal with the difficult question of illegitimacy ? 
Unless case workers and adopting parents come to grips 
with their own feelings about illegitimacy, they will not be 
able to help the child accept this factor in his background. 

During the probation period the case worker helps the 
adopting parents consider their child’s personality and needs. 
At the end of the probation period the adopting parents 
are offered the opportunity for their child to have a psycho- 
metric examination, and to talk to a child psychologist 
concerning their child’s potential ability, aptitudes and 
capacity for formal education. 

Adoption, like marriage, is a continuing relationship 
which gains more meaning as time goes on, long after legal 
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adoption is completed. It is to be hoped that in the future 
we can facilitate the psychological and social adjustment 
of the adopted child through the careful choice of the right 
parents for the right child. In the end the feelings of 
adopting parents are the feelings of any parents towards 
their children. Perhaps adopting parents are more conscious 
of the wonders of childhood and the many satisfactions 
associated with the child’s growth. The strength of the 
bonds of love and trust between adopted parent and child, 
supported by the understanding help of the experienced 
adoption agency can help to reveal, in its true light, the 
meaning of the adolescent child’s struggle for independence. 
We look forward to the time when all adopted children 
develop a sense of their real identity early in life. 


Adoption in France 


By Dr. Jacques VIALATTE, 


Médecin Assistant des Hépitaux de Paris 


The principle of adoption needs no defence. It opens 
new horizons for the child and unhoped-for possibilities 
for his future, while for the adopting parents life takes on 
a new meaning. For both parties it creates a real family 
home. More often than not adoptions turn out successfully. 

Yet permission to adopt a child involves a serious 
decision. The aim of the legislator must be supplemented 
by genuine co-operation on the part of the doctor, if the 
would-be parents are to be assured of a maximum chance 
of success. From the legal, no less than from the medical 
point of view, guarantees must be given by both contracting 
parties : by the child and by the adopting family. 


Legal Provisions 


In France, anybody wishing to adopt a child must 
fulfil certain conditions. The adopters must have no children 
of their own, nor any legitimate descendants. The existence 
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of other legitimated children in the family, however, is 
not a bar to further adoptions. If a person without a 
marriage partner desires to adopt a child, he or she must 
be at least 40 years of age and be 15 or more years older 
than the adopted person. In the case of a couple wishing 
to adopt, the conditions are somewhat different ; one of the 
partners must be more than 35 years of age, the spouses 
must have been married more than 10 years and they must 
have no legitimate children of their own. 

For the adoption to be an advantage to the child it 
must offer him a better situation than the average lot of a 
child brought up by the State. To determine this an 
investigation is made of the moral standing and financial 
position of the adopters. But this is not considered sufficient 
in itself; before the adoption is finalised it is advisable for 
the child to spend a probationary period in the home of the 
future foster-parents. It is not necessary for the would- 
be parents to fulfil all the legal provisions above-mentioned 
in order to take a child into their home; it is enough if 
they are fulfilled when the time comes to make the adoption 
legal. With a view to safeguarding the future, a family 
entrusted with a child must take steps to provide him with a 
dowry, so that even if the adoption is not finally effected the 
child may be assured, on attaining his majority, of a sum of 
money equivalent to the nest-egg set aside for State wards. 

An adopted child ceases to belong to his natural family. 
He enjoys the same rights with regard to his adoptive 
parents and the same legal position as a legitimate offspring 
of the marriage. If he is under 16 years of age he merel 
takes the name of the adopting parents (decree of 29/7/39). 
A recent law of 23 April 1949 even permits the change of the 
child’s Christian names. 

It goes without saying that only those children for 
whom all hope of being integrated in their own families 
has been given up are considered for adoption (law of 15/4/45). 

Such are the main legal provisions whose aim is to 
safeguard the interests both of the child and of the adopters. 
It is essential that the purpose of the legislator should be 
supplemented by a thorough medical control. 


Medical Control in Adoption 


An adequate medical control must cover both the child 
and the adopting family. In practice, so far, it is effective 
only with regard to the child. Control of the adopting 
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family is perfunctory and is limited to requiring the intending 
adopters to provide a certificate stating that they are in 
good health and that there is no one in their environment 
suffering from contagious diseases which might present a 
danger for the child. 

This medical appraisal of the milieu to which the child 
is to be entrusted is superficial, while there is no attempt 
at all to assess the psychological factors. Yet it is highly 
desirable to have this information about the adopting family. 
It is not enough to guarantee to the adopting parents that 
the child is mentally normal; the child must be assured of 
a balanced home environment that will promote his harmo- 
nious development. The mere statement that there are no 
seriously ill persons in the entourage is scarcely sufficient. 
The aim should be to make virtually certain of the sound 
mental health of the adopting family. Too often children 
are handed over to unsuitable and unbalanced people who 
are obviously quite incapable of promoting in the child that 
is about to belong to them a normal mental and emotional 
development. In this connection the social security medical 
service would appear to be the best qualified to judge of 
the physical and psychological state of health of the prospec- 
tive adopters. 

On the other hand, the medical control of children 
submitted for adoption has made great strides, at any rate 
where Public Assistance is concerned. A variety of clinical, 
radiological and biological examinations are carried out to 
determine the child’s state of health. Care is taken not 
only to make sure that there is no active disease, but also 
to trace any possible congenital malformation, physical 
or mental handicap, which would militate against the 
proposed adoption. 

Clinical examination is supplemented by tuberculine 
tests, regular radiograph of the chest, seriological and blood 
tests, and an analysis of the urine. If there should be the 
least doubt of the soundness of any of the sensory organs, 
the child is referred to a specialist. 

The psychomotor condition of the child should be 
established with extreme care, and one should not rely on 
the results of the tests alone. A short period of observation 
is necessary during which the child should be observed by 
qualified nurses. These observations, used in conjunction 
with an investigation carried out in the foster family, will 
be of the greatest help. In fairness, account should be 
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taken of the conditions in which the child has lived hitherto : 
for instance, the home conditions of an infant, the schooling 
of the older child, the emotional life of children of all 
age groups. Many children show signs of serious retardation 
which has its origin solely in the unfavourable home circum- 
stances, and once they are transferred to a better environment 
they make rapid and startling progress, and within a very 
short time — or so it seems — reach the normal physical 
or mental age. Nevertheless, the utmost caution must be 
exercised in the appreciation of any backwardness, because 
mental handicaps due to a variety of causes are comparatively 
frequent. The disastrous consequences that may attend 
an ill-advised adoption should warn the doctor to be extremely 
circumspect. He must decline to allow a mentally deficient child 
to be adopted, and should he have any doubt at all he should 
demand a fairly lengthy period of observation and new tests. 

From this point of view and also because of the frequency 
of epilepsy under various and sometimes quite minor forms, 
the electro-encephalogram should be part of the regular 
routine check-up of prospective adopted children. Children 
with a bad heredity, with diseases or abnormalities of any 
kind should be considered unsuitable for adoption. From 
the humanitarian point of view they need a favourable 
environment perhaps even more than the others. But 
from the social standpoint there seems to me to be no doubt 
that normal children should be given priority, and the most 
promising amongst them, as they represent the hope and 
future of society. 

Finally, it is beyond doubt that ignorance of the past 
history of the child greatly handicaps the doctor in his 
judgment of the case. Generally he has very little or no 
information on the age and state of health of the parents, 
the pregnancy, the circumstances of the confinement, the 
life and illnesses of the child before he was abandoned. 

The systematic keeping of a health card will do much 
to fill this gap. Even if it did not bear a name, the health 
card, filled out by the doctor or midwife, ought to accompany 
a child formally abandoned to Public Assistance. 


At what Age should a Child be adopted ? 


This is a much-debated point on which sentimental 
and medical arguments abound. Though many women 
prefer to adopt an infant there is no question but that it 
is much easier to base a proper medical opinion in the case 
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of an older child. The Public Assistance of Paris usually 
hands over a child for adoption only after it has reached 
18 months. This principle is to be applauded, as it is only 
at that age that it is possible fo forecast a normal physical, 
sensory, motor and mental development. However, the 
practical advantages of this rule should not obscure the 
possibility of adopting an infant. The risk of the develop- 
ment of future disorders, which it is impossible to foresee, 
is largely compensated by the more favourable conditions 
of the home environment. 

The foregoing are a few of the medical and legal problems 
inherent in adoption. The chief aim of social effort should, 
of course, be to prevent abandonment and leave the child 
with his natural family. Yet in all ages children have been 
abandoned, and economic reasons have not always been 
the predominant ones. Therefore adoption in such cases is 
by far the best remedy. 

A better medical control both of the adcpting family 
as well as the child would lay the foundations for an increasing 
number of adoptions turning out happily.? 


Adoption in Great Britain 


By Mrs. D. C. PLUMMER, 


General Secretary, National Children Adoption Association 
; I 
(Inc.), London 


Child adoption is regulated at present in Great Britain 
by the Adoption of Children Act, 1926, and the Adoption 
of Children (Regulation) Act, 1939. The National Children 
Adoption Association deplores the fact that whilst the 
latter Act did much to regulate adoptions carried out by 
societies, it did-extremely httle to stop unregulated transfer 
of children to individuals. A Child Adoption Bill now 
before Parliament will, if passed, improve the position to 


1 See also note p. 259. 
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some extent, but most of the main principles will, however, 
remain unaltered. 


There are three methods of arranging adoptions : 


1. Through an Approved and Registered Society — 
by far the most satisfactory way, as the Societies have the 
experience and machinery necessary to ensure a happy 
and successful arrangement. 


2. Through a third party — that is to say that anyone, 
even “the man in the street”, may arrange an adoption 
under Section 7 of the Adoption of Children (Regulation) 
Act, merely by giving seven days’ notice of the intended 
placement of a child to the local authority in the district 
in which the adopters live. This Association does not feel 
that any information of real value can be ascertained in 
such a short period. Section 7, in our opinion, contains 
many loopholes and is directly responsible for the drafting 
of the proposed new Act. 

Under a third party adoption there is no provision for 
a probationary period, such as exists for adoptions arranged 
through Registered Societies, where a child must have lived 
with the adopters for three months before they may apply 
to Court for an adoption order. Adopters through Registered 
Societies must also apply to Court for an adoption order 
within a period of six months after they have received a 
child, though it does not follow that the final adoption order 
must be granted within this time. It is unfortunate that 
with adoptions arranged under Section 7 of the 1939 Act, 
it is not obligatory at present for would-be adopters to apply 
to Court for an adoption order, from which can be seen that 
there would be no real security for either adopter or child 
in the future — a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Again, under Section 7, no blood test of the child nor 
health certificate for him are required by law, as they are 
through Registered Adoption Societies. 

3. The third type of adoption is where the mother 
may hand her defenceless child direct to any individual 
she may choose, without supervision of any kind whatsoever 
as to the welfare of the child. 

The National Children Adoption Association may justly 





feel a sense of pride in that it took a foremost part in fostering’ 


the two Acts which certainly raised the then standards of 
child adoption, though it will be seen from the foregoing 
that there is still much left to be desired. Since the forma- 
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tion of this Association by the late Miss Clara Andrew towards 
the end of the first World War, it has not ceased to urge 
that all societies and public bodies that arrange adoption 
should be brought under State supervision, which assisted 
in the passing of the 1939 Act. It is felt that there is a 
general lack of uniformity, even in the Courts, in connection 
with child adoption in this country. 


There are three ways of achieving legal adoption : 


1. Through the Juvenile Court (Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction) ; 


2. Through the County Court ; 
3. Through the High Court. 


An order granted in any one of these Courts is legally 
and equally binding. 

In the Juvenile Court, either the Education Officer or 
a Child Welfare Officer in the district in which the adopters 
live, is appointed guardian ad litem. This officer makes 
enquiries on both sides and particularly watches the case 
in the interests of the child. His report is placed before the 
magistrates and a day is fixed for the hearing of the applica- 
tion by the adopters, when they and the child (and often 
the child’s. parent or parents) appear before the magistrate, 
consent to adoption having been obtained on a court form 
from the parent or parents. His duties cease when an 
adoption order has been granted. 

In the County Court, applications must be made before 
the Judge, guardians ad litem being appointed as in the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction; but the Judge in this 
Court is empowered with wider “powers of discretion ”, 
more especially in connection with waiving the attendance 
of parents at Court and the serving of petition and notice 
of hearing upon them. 

In the High Court the application comes before the 
Judge in Chambers, the Official Solicitor being appointed 
guardian ad litem. Many people prefer this method of 
effecting legal adoption, as solicitors act on behalf of adopters 
who are not required to appear before the Court with their 
child. 

In all Courts adoption applications are heard in camera. 

It is possible to obtain an adoption order in favour of 
applicants resident in England or Wales, but domiciled in 
Scotland, or vice versa. 

There is complete prohibition against the making or 
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receiving of any payments or rewards in respect of adoption, 
whether arranged by adoption societies or by private 
individuals. 

Child adoption is a work of the most serious and delicate 
nature. The choosing of the right type of “ parents ” in 
the first place is of paramount importance. Reasonable 
financial security is, of course, necessary, but the National 
Children Adoption Association considers that the psycho- 
logical aspect of child adoption is by far the most important 
factor. Adopters must be of the right temperament, and 
the real motive which prompts the would-be parents to 
adopt should be ascertained in the first place. Adoption 
should be the unanimous desire of both husband and wife, 
and purely for the love of children. There are at least 
twelve couples wanting to adopt a baby for every baby 
offered for adoption, so that those arranging adoptions can 
afford to be extremely careful in their choice of adopting 
parents. It is unfortunate that there is a great tendency 
by many of those working in child adoption to consider 
the interests of the adopters before those of the child to 
be adopted — adopters being able to plead their cause. 

The rules of the National Children Adoption Association 
are never unreasonable. It is the invariable practice to 
find adopters of the same religion as that in which the 
children whom they adopt have been born or baptised. 
The Association does not accept the responsibility of placing 
children with persons of no religious belief. 


Nor does it place a child with adopters who are later 
able to have children of their own. A very wide experience 
has proved that this does not make for future happiness 
in the home. They are therefore required to furnish some 
evidence from their doctor concerning their presumed 
inability to produce their own family. While the Associa- 
tion’s experience of unsuccessful adoptions is negligible, it 
is significant that foremost amongst the failures which have 
come to their knowledge have been cases where adopting 
parents have had a child or children born to them after 
they have adopted one. If adopters already have a child 
of their own and are unable to produce others, the Association 
insists that the child they adopt be of the opposite sex 
from that of their own offspring. 

Though it is not required by law, the Association 
insists upon being supplied with medical certificates for 
both the would-be parents. 
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Unmarried applicants are not accepted as the aim is 
to give every child placed a normal home life with both a 
father and mother. 


On the basis of a long experience, the Association 
realises that for a homeless child a well-arranged and good 
adoption is the best solution to the problem of his future. 
On the other hand, there could scarcely be many worse 
fates for a child than to be the subject of undesirable adoption 
which has been legalised, for once an adoption order has 
been granted the child is cut off from all future welfare 
supervision if the adopters so wish. 

The N.C.A.A’s work is based on the belief that it is 
the birthright of every child to enjoy a happy and secure 
childhood, and that this is the best foundation for producing 
good and useful citizens. Its aim is to find this for every 
child passing through its medium, 


Notes on Adoption Practice 
in a Few Countries 


BELGIUM 


By the Act of 22 March 1940, adoption is sanctioned if it is based 
on adequate motives and if it is for the benefit of the adopted person. 
The adopter must be at least 35 years old, have no legitimate off- 
spring, nor a natural child that has been recognised, unless the 
adoption in question is on behalf of this child. The adopter must 
be at least 15 years older than the child he proposes to adopt. A 
husband or wife must obtain the other’s consent to the adoption. 
If a child is subsequently born to them this does not affect the 
adoption. A Belgian subject may adopt a foreign child, or be 
adopted in a foreign country. 

In Belgium, the intermediary position of unofficial guardian 
(tutelle officieuse) is recognised, that is to say, where a person over 
30 years of age, without children or legitimate descendants of his 
own (in relevant cases with the consent of the other marriage partner), 
assumes the responsibility of bringing up a child under 15 years 
in conditions that correspond in fact to adoption, though it is not 
legalised. In any case, it is relatively simple to turn an unofficial 
guardianship into a legal adoption as soon as the required conditions 
are fulfilled. 
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The following note on the practice of adoption in Belgium has 
been sent to us by l’Géuure nationale de l’Enfance : 


The present tendency of Belgian legislation in the matter of 
adoption reflects the aspirations of those who desire to bind young 
children to them by a legal tie. 

Applications to adopt have, indeed, considerably increased 
since the entry into force of the Act of 22 March 1940. There was 
a notable increase in these applications after the war in 1945, at a 
time when there were, in fact, many children available for adoption — 
orphans, children born to women while their husbands were prisoners 
of war, the illegitimate children of girls who had associated with 
allied soldiers. 

Up to that time there had been no specialised agency concerned 
with adoption, but adoption has now become a subsidiary activity 
of certain kinds of social institutions, such as homes for unmarried 
mothers, babies’ homes, day nurseries, etc., and of the Public 
Assistance Committees, particularly that in Brussels. 

At the beginning of 1947, Caritas Catholica, Brussels, set up 
within the Fédération des Giuvres de l’Enfance an adoption service 
based on the principles of the Fondation d’Heucqueville in Paris. 

On its side, O.N.E. which already before 1940 had placed a 
number of children with families that wanted them, greatly extended 
its activities in this field and has since placed about “100 children for 
adoption. 

As the number of those desiring to adopt far exceeds the number 
of children available, it has been possible to select the would-be 
parents from among those offering the maximum moral and material 
advantages calculated to ensure the child’s happiness. 


The social investigation that is made prior to the adoption is 
important. Its purpose is to form an opinion of the milieu to which 
the child will be sent; the motives of the adoption are carefully 
weighed, also the various factors which contribute to the moral and 
material standing of the family, the family set-up, the physical and 
mental health of the various members, the conditions in the home, 
and anything that might militate against the adoption. Applications 
from old persons, married couples who do not get on well together, 
and sick or neurotic people must be turned down. The social worker 
handling the case must also make use of this opportunity to enlighten 
the prospective parents regarding the delicate problems connected 
with adoption. 

A curious fact emerges — little girls are much more in demand 
than boys. The preferred age is between 2 and 7 years. However, 
some of the children placed by O.N.E. are frequently much younger : 
babies of a few months, or even new-born infants of a few days. 
These are generally illegitimate children who have been abandoned 
by their mothers for various reasons: a desire to keep the knowledge 
of the birth secret, the unmarried mother wishing to start a new 
life, lack of means, and so on. Such cases are brought to the atten- 
tion of O.N.E. either by the mothers themselves, or by maternity 
homes or visiting nurses. 


In many cases it is difficult to ascertain all the information that 
is required and the antecedents of the child often remain unknown, 
it is but rarely that a small orphan is offered for adoption as family 
allowances for orphans are rather high in Belgium at present. 
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Heredity is an important factor in adoption and from time to 
time this unfortunately later crops up in mental deficiency, patho- 
logical lying, moral deviations and misconduct. 

In such cases the adoption agency is called in to help solve 
the problem, and parents frequently resort to it for advice on other 
questions. They also seem to welcome the annual visit paid by the 
social worker, which gives them opportunity to air their difficulties, 
whether important or not. The parents are referred to the appro- 
priate institution: child guidance, vocational training, physical 
training, etc. 

Before adoption formalities are set on foot a trial period is 
stipulated, especially in the case of children over two, whose likes 
and attitudes are already apparent. 

The adoption agency also assists prospective parents with the 
formalities and explains the relevant provisions of the Act. The 
Social Service assists young unmarried mothers who have been 
rejected by their families to arrange the meeting of the Conseil de 
famille to see what to do with the child, but every effort is made to 
encourage the mother not to part with her baby. 

The aim steadily kept in view by the Adoption and the Social 
Services is what is best for the child and they work in close co- 
operation with and are complementary to each other. 


DENMARK? 


Regulations concerning adoption are set forth in the Act of 
26 March 1923. The adopter must be at least 25 years old, and 
Royal permission for the adoption must be secured. During 1946, 
permission was granted in the case of 2,552 children, the sexes being 
approximately even. 

Before permission is given, a thorough investigation is made 
to ensure that the adoption is in the best interests of the child, that 
the latter will be properly cared for and educated by the adopting 
father/mother, or is already being so cared for and educated, or to 
examine any other special reason for the adoption. The prospective 
foster parents must be able to show that the adoption is for the 
benefit of the child, that they are in a position to provide for him 
and are morally suitable persons to be entrusted with the upbringing 
of a child. Testimonials must be secured from trustworthy people 
who know the intending adopters personally ; as a rule, proof must be 
furnished concerning payment of income tax, also a certificate that 
the applicant has not been to prison, and a declaration from the 
local Child Welfare Committee advising for or against the adoption. 
If the child is 14 or over, his consent must be obtained ; the consent 
of the real parents is necessary in the case of minors up to 21 years 
of age. 

“The Maternity Welfare Services, which nowadays play an active 
part in about half the adoptions that take place, regard it as one 
of their most important functions to help the mother keep her 
child and before any investigation is set on foot a member of the 
Service has a talk with the mother about the seriousness of the step of 
handing over the child for adoption, without, however, attempting 





1 Extract from Borneforsorgen i Danmark, by Holger Horsten. 
Nyt Nordisk Forlag, Arnold Busck, Copenhagen, 1948, 
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to sway her one way or the other. At the same time, full explana- 
tions are given of the various types of assistance that are available 
to her if she decides to keep the child, and care is taken to allow 
a reasonable time for reflection before any .decision is made. No 
negotiations for adoption are undertaken during the time of preg- 
nancy, as it not seldom happens that the mother changes her mind 
after the baby is born. If the mother finally decides to have the child 
adopted, the Maternity Welfare Service arranges for a pediatrician, 
and perhaps also a child psythiatrist, to examine the child to make 
sure that he is physically and mentally fit. 


If the child is an infant, the practice is to leave it in a babies’ 
home or mothers’ hostel until it is 6 or 8 months old before it is handed 
over to the care of the adopting family. 


The Maternity Welfare Service endeavours to obtain the fullest 
possible information not only of the child’s mother and father 
(referring to official bodies such as the Heredity-Biological Institute 
if there is any insane or criminal member in the child’s family), 
but also of the prospective adopter’s family and the material and 
social status of the nearest relatives of the latter. 


All the factors must be studied that will enable an opinion to 
be formed whether the adopting parents and the child are likely 
to get on well together. For instance, a dull child should not be 
placed in a family that could provide their foster child with a good 
education. The difficulties that are often experienced in bringing 
up an adopted child may be traced, in many cases, to disharmony 
in the characters of the two parties, or to the fact that not enough 
information was available on either side; or again they may arise 
from the fact that the child has not been placed in the right milieu. 


Adopting parents are advised to tell the child about the adoption 
before he enters school, as it may be painful for him to learn about 
if from an outside source. 


From the legal point of view, the adopted child enjoys the same 
rights in respect of the adopting parents as would their own children, 
e.g. he has the right to the family name, unless otherwise stipulated ; 
parental authority is vested in the adopter, and the adopted child 
is his heir. 


A law of 1914 aims at regulating the kind of persons or bodies 
that may act as intermediaries for the adoption of children, so as to 
avoid any possible abuse. Apart from the official Child Welfare 
Committees and Maternity Welfare Services, anyone acting as 
intermediary for the placing of children under 14 must be specially 
licensed by the Ministry of Justice. In all, about 40 organisations 
and individuals were granted such licences during 1941-45. Indivi- 
duals, and in particular the matrons of babies’ “homes, have been 
responsible for arranging approximately 400 adoptions during this 
period, while child welfare organisations have operated a similar 
number. 


It is desirable that, in future, the power to arrange adoptions 
should be limited to organisations, and that contacts made, for 
example, by means of an advertisement should be prohibited. This 
would ensure that a careful investigation would be made in every 
case before an adoption is effected. 
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FINLAND 


Foster Home Placing and Adoption 


Specialising since 1922 in the foster home placing of war orphans 
or children deprived of home care for one reason or another, the 
Finnish Save the Children Association, which has a network of local 
organisations all over the country, reports that there is never any 
difficulty in finding a home for normal children, except in the case 
of infants who need a temporary foster home. A guiding principle 
of the Association is that a family home is the best environment for 
bringing up a child, and it is recommending local authorities and 
children’s guardians to place the children in families instead of in 
institutions. 

The Association also deals with adoption. There is always a 
very high demand and it has been possible to place all infants over 
5 months in homes on a trial basis. It is more difficult to find 
foster parents for younger babies, yet on the other hand, an increasing 
number of mothers wish to abandon their babies on leaving the 
maternity hospital. For this reason the Association is contemplating 
setting up a new reception centre, as the present one no longer 
corresponds to modern requirements. The Association is also 
trying to put a stop to people advertising for or offering children for 
adoption, as there is no guarantee in such cases that the adoption 
is in the interests of the child. (From the Bulletin of the Central 
Union for Child Welfare, ‘Helsinki, October 1949.) 


FRANCE 


After investigating the subject, a leading French journal offers 
the following suggestions for facilitating adoption : 

1. The age limit of persons who are eligible to adopt (at present 
40 years) should be lowered to 35, in cases where sterility has been 
duly ascertained. 

2. The period during which a child is considered suitable for 
adoption should be extended as young children especially need loving 
care. On the other hand, a child of 4 or 5 and over can still perfectly 
well adapt himself in a new family environment. 

3. The age limit (at present 5 years) of children of unknown 
parentage who can be legimitated! through adoption should be 
extended. 





1 The system of legitimation through adoption, which was 
created in 1939, confers on an adopted child the status of a legitimate 
offspring. It is only possible in the case of a child under five who 
has been abandoned by his parents, or if the latter are unknown or 
deceased. Application for such an adoption can be made only by 
a man and wife who are living together and who in all other respects 
fulfil the conditions of an ordinary adoption. However, if the 
child has been handed over by the Public Assistance or other philan- 
thropic organisation vested with paternal authority to a married 
couple who are not yet old enough, according to the adoption 
regulations, the age limit of 5 years may be extended by the period 
that is necessary for the foster parents to attain the required age. 
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4. Married couples who already have children of their own 
should be authorised to adopt another child if they so wish. This 
point has been warmly debated; experience has however proved 
that the results can be quite satisfactory provided the legitimate 
children agree to the arrangement. 


5. Foster parents should be able, if they so desire, to with- 
hold the knowledge of his adoptive status from the child. Although 
in general it would seem wise to inform the child in good time, 
it should be possible to avoid all mention: in official documents 
at the request of the adopters, or if it is considered desirable in the 
interests of the child. 


6. _ The procedure should be simplified. 


7. It should also not involve any expenses. As the adoption 
relieves the State of its responsibilities towards a child, there is no 
reason why an adoption should entail comparatively heavy expenses 
for the would-be parents, who in any case are taking on considerable 
financial commitments. The obligatory provision of a dowry is a 
particularly onerous charge. (From an article in Jnformations 
sociales, published by the ‘Union nationale dea Caisses d’allocations 
familiales. Paris, 15 septembre 1949.) 


GERMANY 


Evidence goes to show that there is a tendency in the various 
Lander to modify the legal procedure with a view to facilitating 
adoption. For instance, a circular was published in the British 
Zone already on 13 March 1948. Changes are also being discussed 
in the American Zone, but they deal with minor points. 

In Brandenburg (Russian Zone), on the other’ hand, certain 
important new measures have been introduced by the Act of 20 May 
1948, <A person may now adopt a child at the age of 30 years; 
the stipulation that he must have no offspring of his own has been 
abrogated, and the Child Welfare Bureau is required to give its 
opinion at an earlier stage in the proceedings. Furthermore, at the 
request of an adoptive mother who is about to marry, the Court 
may rule that the child shall take the mother’s new name. 

By the Acts promulgated by the two Ldnder in the French Zone 
‘Wirttemberg-Hohenzollern and Rhineland-Palatinate) the existence 
of legitimate children is not a bar to adoption, provided that it 
does not prejudice the situation of the latter, nor of the adopted child. 
The Court is required to look into a case of this kind very carefully. 
If the legitimate children are over 16 they must be consulted. 
There is also more latitude about the age limit; finally, with the 
husband’s consent, his name may be given to a child adopted by the 
wife before the marriage. The application of these laws is limited 
until the end of 1952 — probably to facilitate the registration of 
adoptions which were undertaken at the end of the war and so enable 
numerous homeless orphans to be definitely integrated in the families 
which gave them shelter. It is also perhaps “hoped that by that 
time Germany may have recovered her unity, making it possible 
to bring in uniform legislation regarding adoption. (From Nachrich- 
tendienst des Deutschen V vt fiir Oeffentliche und Private Fiirsorge, 
Frankfurt/Main, No. 9/10, 1949.) 
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Recently, the Storting amended the Adoption Act of 2 April 
1917 so as to bring it into line with more modern conceptions of 
adoption. The adoption of children is being effected at a much 
earlier age than hitherto and is becoming an important factor in 
child welfare. 

In Norway, an adoption is almost always arranged by the family 
of the child and the danger of anyone deriving a monetary advantage 
from it is rather remote, but it is not altogether ruled out, even though 
the authorities take every care to see that the formalities are strictly 
adhered to. 

The dominant thought is the welfare of the child and the 
authorities must try to procure for him the nearest thing to a real 
home life. But it is the mother who should have the final word 
whether she will part with the child definitely or not. It should 
be added that only children of women who are mentally and 
emotionally balanced are considered for adoption; the father is, 
as a rule, unworthy of being consulted. It not infrequently happens 
that a woman expecting a child who had been firmly decided to give 
the child for adoption changes her mind after it is born. But as an 
unmarried mother receives very little assistance from the community, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that she sometimes resorts to adoption. 
For some it is a matter-of-fact solution ; for others a desperate one. 


The age at which a child should be adopted is an important and 
delicate point. It is easy to say that in the interests of the baby’s 
health it should be left with the mother at least during the breast- 
feeding period. From the psychological point of view, however, 
this is not altogether desirable. We know that nowadays an infant 
can be perfectly well brought up on the bottle, and that the relation 
which is formed between the baby and the foster mother at this time 
of its life is extremely important for both. 


Very often it is quite easy to determine the mental and physical 
state of health of even a very small infant, and of course any 
anomalies, but not in every case. On the other hand, the would- 
be parents are anxious to conclude the formalities as rapidly as 
possible so as to have the feeling that the child really belongs to 
them. In some countries the question is solved by stipulating a trial 
period of longer or shorter duration. According to the new provisions 
of the Act, an adoption may be annulled if the child is subsequently 
found to be abnormal, or if one of the adoptive parents becomes 
mentally deranged. This may be all right in the exceptional case, 
but in principle an adoption should establish between the child and 
his new parents the most lasting and solid ties possible. Therefore 
all the factors which might lead to the annulment of an adoption 
should be well weighed beforehand. Those foster parents who 
persevere in their task even after a child has been found to be 
abnormal are greatly to be respected. 

The success of an adoption depends very much on the adoptive 
parents. Since it is possible nowadays to diagnose sterility much 
more easily than in former times, and childless couples also tend to 





1 From an article by Dr. Inger HALDORSEN in Norges Barnevern, 
Oslo, December 1948. 
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seek medical advice much earlier, the result is that children are being 
adopted by couples who are still relatively young and at an age 
when they would normally have young children about them. 


The authorities place the accent of their. investigation mainly 
on the state of health and financial situation of the would-be parents, 
but the most important point, namely, whether they are suitable 
as parents, is not determined. 


The work done by the Children’s Bureau of the Health Service 
in Oslo and in other towns deserves recognition, but these efforts 
are far from adequate. The responsibility of placing children with 
a view to adoption should be entrusted to a special body, but this 
would mean creating a staff of officials. Alternatively, there are 
many citizens of good will ready to co-operate on a voluntary basis 
in public work and it might be advisable to turn the whole problem, 
namely, the care of the unmarried mother, over to them. 


Once an adoption has been legally concluded, it is preferable 
to allow the relations between parents and child to develop naturally 
without too much interference. In order to avoid the news coming 
as an unnecessary shock to the child later on, when it may have 
disastrous effects, it would appear advisable to inform him of his 
adopted status fairly early in life. 

It is unfortunate that mention has to be made of the adoption 
on official documents. “ When I see ‘ adopted’ on a paper, ” says 
the author, “it is like seeing the word ‘ margarine’ on a wrapper, 
which tells the public that the article is inferior to real butter. ” 


SWEDEN} 


The Adoption Act of 14 June 1915, gives an opportunity to the 
person so desiring to adopt a child under legal conditions of essentially 
the same nature as the relations between natural parents and their 
children. 


Permission to adopt is sought before a court of law, which 
in every case has to investigate carefully the suitability of the parent, 
and this involves ascertaining the opinion of the Child Welfare 
Committee. An essential condition is that the person adopting a 
child should have reached the age of 25. A man and his wife have 
to adopt jointly. Married couples with children of their own are not 
allowed to adopt except for very particular reasons. 


No payment may be made in the case of adoption; but the 
natural parents may pay to the Child Welfare Committee a sum of 
money to be administered by the Committee for the child’s up- 
bringing and education. 


A foreign subject may not adopt or be adopted, unless the 
adoption is legal in the country to which he belongs; nor may a 
Swedish subject in a foreign country adopt or be adopted unless 
the Government has given its sanction in respect of a certain country 
or in a certain definite case. 


1 From Social Work and Legislation in Sweden, published by 
the Royal Social Board, Stockholm, 1938. 
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Adoption of Children With Problems! 


Until recent times it was the practice of the Jewish Child Care 
Association of New York to place for adoption only children who 
were of more than average intelligence and whose background was 
known to be unimpeachable from every point of view — mental, 
physical and social. But they also handled many children who did 
not fulfil the desired conditions and these were placed in early 
infancy in foster homes. Some of them became so well absorbed 
in their new homes that the possibility of adoption was considered. 
Experience showed that the younger the child was when he entered 
the foster home, the greater his opportunity for intellectual and 
emotional growth. On the other hand, the uncertainty of the 
foster parents concerning the future of the child — aggravated by 
the regular visits of the social worker supervising the case had 
unfavourable repercussions on the attitude of the foster parents 
towards the child in their care. me 

To-day, children are not placed in a family unless with a view 
to adoption, but the prospective parents are told all that is known, 
both positive and negative, about the child and his origins, with a 
full understanding by the would-be parents that the situation may 
or may not terminate in an adoption. Nevertheless, the first six 
months are considered as a trial period, as the tests carried out with 
children of such a tender-age are not conclusive. The number of 
children with unusual problems who are placed for adoption is very 
small (8 to 10 a year), but the fact that the majority of the cases 
are a success shows that the children have every chance of developing 
normally. 





Erratum 


No. 3-4, p. 128, last paragraph : 


Instead of “In Italy... other activities”, read “ Specialised 
educators ought to be promoted more rapidly, since they reach 
the age limit more quickly. They can then change over to other 
activities. ” 


1 From an article by Margaret Kaun in Child Welfare, Journal 
of the Child Welfare League of America, October 1949. 








The Mental Development of Children 
and the Children’s Home 


By Dr. Kai von FIEanpt, 


Professor of Psychology at the University of Helsinki 


In 1941, the Swedish ‘School Reform Committee 
approached four Swedish psychologists for an elucidation 
of the fundamental phenomena in the mental development 
of children. Their statements were published as an appendix 
to the Committee’s Report in 1943, that of Professor 
ELMGREN, of Gothenburg, being of particular interest. 


Prof. ELMGREN takes as his starting-point some results 
of modern research concerning general biological develop- 
ment. Among the purely organic growth curves published 
by him, the curve of the neural type (fig. 1), as it is called, 
attracts attention. The general form is a logarithmic curve 
which rises steeply at first, continuing in a gradual slope. 
The growth of the brain, the spinal cord and ‘other nervous 


Weurot Type, 2, 
“Brain and oi parts, Oura, 
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Fig. 1 — The so-called neural type of the 
anthropometrically measured organic 
growth curve. 
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Fig. 3 — The mental growth curve according 
to Thurstone on the basis of the Binet 
tests revised by Burt. 


centres follows this curve. It will be seen that a correlation 
can be made between this organic growth curve and the 
known curves (figs. 2 and 3) of mental growth, which 
according to all reliable tests follows a steady and harmonious 
line, the steepest rise occurring between the birth of the child 
and its fourth or fifth year. 
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A large number of biological facts are known about the 
development between the first and second year which prove 
that the developmental changes in this phase are highly 
remarkable. The cortex of a child under one year is very 
little developed, its sub-cortical life being dependent mainly 
upon the “ basic ganglia ” situated under the cortex. We 
also know that the daily rhythm of an infant during the 
first year consists of alternating and frequent periods of 
sleep and wakefulness. A continuous daily rhythm is 
considered the first sign of fully developed cortical function- 
ing. Among animals only the higher mammals reach the 
state of continuous rhythm. It is interesting to note that the 
child reaches the stage of two periods daily as late as four 
years. Taken altogether, these correlations between the 
organic and psychical course of life point to the decisive 
significance of the first five years — the pre-school age. The 
first year of life is, in fact, from the point of view of develop- 
ment and later education, of more decisive influence than any 
other ‘period of life. 

Various schools of psychology attach the greatest 
importance to the first years of life in the development of 
the character and personality of the child, and we can 
appreciate why they are practically unanimous in according 
much more importance than has been the case hitherto to 
the pre-school years. ELMGREN observes that all environ- 
mental influences, whether good or bad, are of the greatest 
significance for this age. He adds that in Sweden, at least, 
the number of institutions for that age-group is far from 
adequate. 

It can therefore be taken as an axiom that the home 
environment, and obviously even more so any substitute 
for it, are of paramount importance for the first years of 
life from the point of view of all later mental development. 


This basic fact must be borne in mind when considering 
the mental and social development of the child in the 
institutional Home, which has special features rather different 
from the child’s development in general. It will be useful 
to give a brief outline of that general development, accord- 
ing to Prof. Katz, of Stockholm. Katz points out that 
the developmental process from childhood into adulthood 
is at the same time a gradual growth into an active member 
of that complex community of modern civilised society. 
The more organised and specialised the cultural level of 
that society, the more difficult it will be to reach it and 
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become integrated with it. The members of primitive 
societies probably develop into members of their group 
naturally, without the need of various forms of education. 
At the present cultural stage of our society, all parents have 
a difficult task in adapting the character and reactions of the 
individual child. This task will be all the more exacting 
if an educational community is substituted for the family, 
which is the natural environment of the child. It has 
already been pointed out that the first years of life are the 
most critical, but on the other hand, it must also be stressed 
that this is the period during which treatment can be most 
effective. 

A one-year-old child has command of the main sensory 
activities and is able to make many independent motions. 
The conditions are present for a socially remarkable phase 
— the beginnings of speech. The child understands the use 
of symbols, known as the symbolic function, and its related 
phenomena of mental interaction and social adaptation, 
and a rapid development of the child on three important 
fronts begins lasting up to the age of 4 years : a widening of 
the stock of concepts and words, the handling of objects 
and the control of his own corporal functions. All this has 
its effect on the child’s play, which from being a solitary 
occupation progresses, around three or four years, to the 
organised playing together with other children. 

Until the child reaches the stage of playing with others, 
the whole social development depends on the influence of 
those who care for him; in normal circumstances this will 
be the mother, father, brothers and sisters. Any neglect 
during this phase cannot be remedied by the child being 
brought up in a children’s community, even though the 
consequences may to some extent be mitigated. 


Katz makes an interesting point, namely, that child- 
hood development proceeds in alternating phases, each 
comprising three periods. After the concrete and empirical 
interest in the outside world, there follows a turning inward 
and reflection ; finally, in the third period, there is a synthesis 
of the previous phases. Similarly, the last: years of the 
pre-school age, which follow an empirical phase of question- 
ing, are a time when fairy tales, imagination, strong emotional 
sensitiveness and reflection are uppermost. The first phase 
of school age, from six to ten years, is again a time of intellec- 
tual interests, in many respects a time of optimism charac- 
terised by a positive- attitude to life, when the thirst. for 
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knowledge is strong. The happy freedom from care is 
partly due to the fact that the sexual instinct is still slumber- 
ing.. The chief feature in the intellectual development is 
probably that thought begins to detach itself from the 
objects themselves and to grasp:their inter-relationship. 


At 11 to 12 years begins the disturbing phase of puberty ; 
for girls about a year earlier. Again there are three succes- 
sive periods - _ pre-pubescence, pubescence and _post- 
pubescence, the last being a period of stabilisation reached 
about 18 to 20 years of age. At the onset of puberty the 
self is perceived in contrast to the outer world, and the 
juvenile’s own personality with its many problems is upper- 
most. Leaving aside the many interesting phenomena which 
occur at puberty, we will take only those of significance 
from the social point of view which claim the attention of 
the educator, namely, the capriciousness and _ instability 
which characterise this period. 


In this brief outline of the course of mental develop- 
ment we have ascertained that children of all ages have 
definite social needs which can only be ignored at the risk 
of causing severe harm to their normal development. 
Already at the age of two years children like to play near 
each other, at the end of the pre-school age they seek 
companions, and at adolescence a real friend, 


This leads on to a consideration of what is the best 
kind of environment for the child to live in during the tender 
years of the pre-school age. In ELMGREN’s opinion, it is 
by no means the small family with an only child, or even 
one or two other children, for they do not get enough social 
stimulus. According to this expert, a small Home run on 
intimate lines would even take precedence of the very 
small family. However, there are other factors in the life 
in a children’s Home which counterbalance its’ advantages. 
It is the large family which, from a social point of view, 
constitutes the best nursery for forming and developing 
the personality of the child }. 


1 During the late war, Dorothy BURLINGHAM and Anna FREUD 
noted that children evacuated to residential nurseries were well 
developed physically, properly nourished, decently dressed, had 
acquired clean habits and good table manners and could adapt 
themselves to rules and regulations, but that their character develop- 
ment, and particularly speech, was much retarded. Infants without 
Families, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1946. 
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But in any case the family is the most natural environ- 
ment for the bringing up of a child and the most appropriate 
for normal development, in particular, enlarging the 
vocabulary and promoting speech. ELMGREN makes the 
interesting point that children of well-to-do families are 
superior to under-privileged children not so much in regard 
to their general intelligence, as in their verbal ability. In 
fact, the latter are sometimes as much as two or three 
years behind the children of average families in the matter 
of speech. 

There is no point in comparing the child brought up 
in his own family with one brought up in a Home, because 
the individual family’s response to the child’s psychological 
and emotional needs varies so considerably. But if a 
comparison is drawn, it should be with a family on more 
or less the same level as the children’s Home, perhaps with 
a foster family rather than with a natural family. 

The criticisms that are sometimes directed against 
institutional living too often overlook the fact that their 
inmates come from much less favourable family environ- 
ments than children who live in their own homes. 

What is a good family environment which really satisfies 
the child’s needs ? Fiemine defines it as follows : 

“ The good home is one in which the adolescent is not 
only reassured and encouraged through his awareness of 
being beloved but also trained towards adult maturity by 
participation in family activities and family councils. In 
it there is an attitude of welcome towards the friends chosen 
by the children. The members of the family know how 
to have good times together and how to share their happiness 
with others. There is infrequent punishment, much 
encouragement, and neither undue anxiety nor fussing on 
the part of the parents. There is no taboo on the visible 
expression of tenderness; and courtesy and consideration 
are shown by the members of the family to one: another ”. ! 


FLEMING cites many cases of children of bad parents. 
As a rule, these parents had not surrounded the child with 
loving care, had not spoken much to him during his infancy 
or played with him. Consequently, when the child reached 
the age of puberty, the home had no significance for him. 
At the other extreme, narrowly possessive parents are also 


1C,. M. FLEMING, Adolescence, Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
London, 1948. 
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a dangerous influence ; in such a home the child’s capacity 
to fend for himself is weakened and the circle of interests 
of both parents and children is restricted. 


However, all generalisations about the relation between 
the child and his parents are dangerous, because each family 
unit has its own peculiar characteristics, and even one 
which in many ways does not correspond to the desired 
standards may still be the best environment for the child. 
One of the reasons is that, biologically, the family is the 
natural environment for the child to grow up in, even if it 
is a foster home. As FLEMING says: 


“What may be described as love in an infant is at 
first experienced in sensuous contact with the mother alone... 
The little child extends its love circle to include father and 
brothers and sisters. At a later date adults outside the 
family and an increasing number of school fellows come 
within the range of its love-objects.... In adolescence there 
begins for many children a narrowing of the circle. ” } 


Consequently, if the institution is to fulfil its role satisfac- 
torily as a substitute for the family, it must try to resemble 
a home as much as possible. In our country, as in many 
others, children’s Homes leave much to be desired. Dr. 
HEtTzER explicitly condemns the large institution, and 
indeed it is high time to abolish a system whose origins are 
rooted in economic and social concepts, under which children 
are assembled in large, centralised institutions. In fact, 
it may well be asked whether the advantages derived from 
this system are not doubly lost when the individuals leaving 
them are maladjusted and. need constant supervision. 
Dr. HeTzeErR is of opinion that units housing not more than 
ten children are the most suitable approach to the natural 
social unit of the family circle. 


One basic principle seems to emerge from HETZER’s 
investigations, and that is that a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between Homes for children up to two years of age, 
and those caring for children over two. The latter would 
seem to have a better chance of realising their aims, as the 
children have spent the first two years of their existence 


1 FLEMING (op. cit.), BURLINGHAM and FREUD speak of the 
imaginary parents that children invent to compensate for the 
absence of their own parents when they project their feelings on to 
the staff of residential nurseries. 
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learning the elements of the language in the family circle. 
The blame directed against institutional life is mainly 
applicable to Homes where large numbers of children are 
placed in infancy and isolated for years from their parents 
and other family care. 


The starting point of Dr. Hetzer’s thesis was an 
investigation carried out on 60 children under two years 
in Vienna, nearly twenty years ago, together with Drs. GrnDL 
and Sturm!. The children were divided into three groups : 
20 had been placed in the Home already as babies and had 
been there for at least six months ; 20 had just been admitted 
after having lived with their parents for at least half a year 
and had never previously been in a children’s Home, and the 
remaining children were living with foster families. These 
three groups were fairly similar in other respects as regards 
their age and the social status of the parents, al! of whom 
were assisted by the communal authorities. The BuHLER- 
HetTzER development tests were used, supplemented by 
tests involving the use of simple verbal expressions. The 
supplementary tests were considered necessary since the 
development tests try to’avoid verbal expressions as reflecting 
too much the social influence of the milieu. The sup- 
plementary tests refer to matters which. are in general 
familiar to children of this age : simple orders have to be 
carried out, objects have to be named, the meaning of 
Where ? Why ? and Who? have to be understood, an 
opportunity is given to the children to express themselves 
spontaneously and they have to say what certain pictures 
represent. 

The results of the investigation are very clear ; all point 
in the same direction and are borne out by statistics. Two 
groups of the results are reproduced below, which will give 
assurance for the reliability of the rest of the findings of this 
investigation : 


1 GINDL, Hetzer and Sturm: -Der Lebensraum des Klein- 
kindes in Anstalt und Familie, “ Zeitschrift fir angewandte Psycho- 
logie ”, No. 52, 1937. 
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Results obtained by other tests confirm those given 
in the above table ; the weakest group is always those children 
who have spent several months in the institution ; the middle 
group, children who had lived with their own family and 
belonged to the same social environment, while the best 
results were regularly obtained with the children placed 
with foster families. 

The striking retardation of group I is apparent not only 
in speech and other social functions, but also in the child’s 
handling of objects. In the opinion of the author quoted 
above, these children may be considered as not well cared 
for by the very fact of living in a Home. 

In order to elucidate the reasons for the difference in 
development a careful analysis of the day’s time-table of 
the various groups of children was made. The results are 
in many cases different from what would be expected. The 
division of the day into periods of wakefulness and sleep 
is about the same, but in the children’s Home an excessive 
amount of time was taken up with physical care to the 
detriment of spontaneous activities and play. Examined 
more closely, the large proportion of time devoted to physical 
care turned out to be periods of waiting : the child waited 
for his turn to be washed every morning, waited for the 
cleanliness inspection, etc. and during those waits the child 
was not free to indulge in his own occupations. Even the 
choice of playthings was restricted for economic or hygienic 
reasons, as well as the cost of repairing broken toys. In 
general, toys are more or less standardised in institutions 
and rules are made about their use. At this important age, 
when children ask a great many questions, their vocabulary 
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is neglected and the monotonous life in institutions contributes 
to this retardation in speech. 3 

The disadvantages of life in a children’s Home are 
summarised as follows : 

1) The child’s need for activity is restricted and the 
sense of responsibility is not sufficiently developed (faulty 
division of time ; too much attention to physical cleanliness) ; 

2) In an institution where life is narrowed down to the 
special needs of children, the child has no chance of sharing 
the experiences of grown-ups living in a world which is not 
organised at a child’s level and solely for his needs ; 

3) The personal relationship, which alone can give the 
child security and an awareness of his own personality, is 
lacking ; 

4) Monotonous life leads to decline of emotional life 
and to a decrease of the spiritual resilience. 

The main disadvantage of an institution is, according 
to Dr. Herzer, its artificiality. As has already been 
observed, the placing of children in foster families up to 
two years of age offers the best solution. Since institutional 
care of older children -cannot, unfortunately, be entirely 
avoided, the investigators insist that these Homes should be 
modelled as far as possible on the natural family environment. 
Although much can be done by a systematic psychological 
training of the personnel, all the difficulties cannot be 
surmounted by this means alone. Dr. Hetzer therefore 
pleads for small Homes caring for, at the most, ten children. 

Prof. HANSELMANN of Ziirich arrives at similar conclu- 
sions in one of his books; he also believes that while the 
artificial environment can never really take the place of the 
family (and it would be an illusion to think that it could), 
only the small Home can reproduce anything resembling 
the family atmosphere. In an institution everything is 
done for the children, and at their level, and they grow up 
without any idea of the struggle for life. For them the word 
“home ” has no real meaning. They have not the same 
attitude towards possessions as children living with their own 
parents, for the institution child has neither clothes nor 
toys nor anything else belonging to him alone—they belong 





1 BURLINGHAM and FrReEup also reached similar though less 
radical conclusions on the pedagogical value of the residential 
nursery. 

2 H. HANSELMANN : Finftihrung in die Heilpddagogik, Rotapfel- 
Verlag, Zurich, 1946. 
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to an organisation, or to a local authority, or to the State, 
all entities which mean nothing to him. In addition, his 
relations with the person who looks after him are constantly 
affected by the coming and going of personnel, not to mention 
the problems inherent in the application of the 8-hour day. 

Finally, in the case of older children, life in a Home 
raises many difficulties compared with life in the family, 
e.g. the too-early attachments in co-educational establish- 
ments, the erotic relations in those where children of the 
same sex live together. 

These difficulties can be partially overcome by doing 
away with the big institution. Residential establishments 
should be limited in future to reception and observation 
centres, whose purpose is to decide the kind of education 
appropriate for each child. 

. It has been said that children are the greatest treasure 
of a nation. Cannot, therefore, measures be taken so thal 
those who start out from an unfavourable milieu and with 
a poor heritage receive an initial education that is as well 
organised as possible and corresponds to their psychological 
and pedagogical needs, before they reach compulsory school 
age ? Although attention is mainly directed to the latter 
group, the decisive years are those preceding school age. 

One may well wonder what is the good of the most 
exemplary compulsory education, if no trouble is taken to 
safeguard the development of the child in the important pre- 
school period. 

Investigations carried out everywhere point unanimously 
to the conclusion that a sound and balanced family life is 
the natural environment .in which the child thrives better 
than in the most perfectly conducted institution that can 
be devised. 

It follows that first priority in any future programme 
should be given to raising the standard of living in families 
of all classes of the population, by promoting measures that 
will help them to solve their housing and economic problems. 
Leaving out of account the expense involved in bringing 
up children in Homes, such measures would undoubtedly 
play a great part in rendering the next generation of children 
happier. 
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I. U. C. W. News 


Session of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. held its autumn 
session in Geneva, from 27-30 September 1949. The following 
members or their alternates attended: Mrs. Gordon Morier (Chair- 
man), Geneva; Dr. O. Binder, Zurich; Brig. T. W. Boyce, London ; 
Dr. P. W. Braestrup, Copenhagen; Dr. F. Elizalde (alternate for 
Mrs. de Anchorena), Buenos-Aires; Dr. J. Huber, Paris; Dr. Ch. de 
Jong, The Hague; Mrs. M. Levinson, Stockholm ; Mrs. O. I. Lowman 
(alternate for Dr. J. Voris), New York; Mrs. Shu-huan Chang Lu, 
China; Mme Y. Névejan, Brussels; Dr. G. Piacentini, Rome; 
Dr. C. Saroglou, Athens. Apologies for absence were received from : 
Mme Z. Marzouk, Cairo; Mrs. J. Suchodolska, Warsaw; Miss C. 
Wilson, Ottawa. 

Leaving it to the Secretariat to deal with a few minor points, 
the Committee accepted the following new organisations as members 
or associates: The Italian Child Welfare Association (Rome)! — 
All India Save the Children Committee (Bombay)? — South African 
National Council for Child Welfare (Johannesburg)? — Lebanese 
Union for Child Welfare (Beirut)*. Other applications are still 
under consideration. 

The Executive Committee fixed the dates of the next General 
Council which will take place in London from 6 to 12 July 1950, 
by kind invitation of the Save the Children Fund. Meetings will 
be held in St. Pancras Town Hall. The chief question on the agenda 
will be “ Repercussions of governmental action on the existence 
and activity of voluntary organisations concerned with child welfare ”. 
In addition, special sessions will be devoted to the programmes of 
work of member organisations of the Union, the situation of refugee 
children, the social and psychological aspects of adoption, etc. 

The Committee devoted a special session to I1.U.C.W. co- 
operation with the United Nations and its Specialised Agencies. A 
searching exchange of views took place with ten representatives 
of the Secretariat of the United Nations (Social Activities, Informa- 
tion), World Health Organisation, International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, Unesco, International Labour Office and the International 
Refugee Organisation. 


1 See p. 280. 

2 See p. 279. 

3 International Child Welfare Review, 1949, No. 2, p. 84. 
4 Ibid., 1949, No. 5, p. 207. 
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The members of the Executive Committee were greatly encourag- 
ed by the positive attitude of these representatives towards the 
Union and the part they were convinced it could play in supple- 
menting, but not overlapping, the work of the official organisations. 

The Executive Committee gave its close attention to the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Civilians in Time of War, recently adopted 
by the Diplomatic Conference of Geneva, with special reference 
to the Articles concerning protection of mothers and children. 
It was decided to advise member organisations of the I.U.C.W. 
of the possibilities for action open the them and to make the relevant 
Articles widely known. i 

The Executive Committee also examined the financial situation 
of the Union, its programme of work, the development of its relations, 
its relief actions, the fate of the Greek and Polish children separated 
from their families, and various projects in connection with child 
welfare. 


Educational Problems of Orthopedically Handicapped 
and War-Disabled Children 


Within the framework of its programme for the rehabilitation 
of child victims of the war, UNEsco has concluded with the I.U.C.W. 
a contract of work which includes the organising of a Conference 
of Experts at the end of February 1950 on the educational problems 
of children disabled as a result of the war. 

Subsequently, it was decided to extend the scope of the Confer- 
ence to comprise the educational problems of all orthopedically 
handicapped children, whatever the cause of their disablement 
(consequences of the war, accidents or illness).. This is in line with 
the fact that in many countries the children of all the categories 
enumerated are treated in the same institutions, and many of the 
educational problems are common to them all. 


The discussions will-centre round the following points : 


1. Psychology of the orthopedically handicapped child — His 
special emotional and educational needs — Mental and moral 
rehabilitation. 

2. Co-ordination of medical and orthopedic treatment and 
the education of orthopedically handicapped children, and co-opera- 
tion between medical personnel (doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, 
etc.) and educational personnel. 

3. The organisation of education — general education, school- 
ing, handwork, artistic education, preparation for living in the 
community. 

4. Special problems connected with the education of ortho- 
pedically handicapped children suffering from another, or several 
other handicaps (blindness, deafness, mental deficiency, maladjust- 
ment, neuroses). 

5. Relations with the family before, during and after the 
treatment of specialised education. How to maintain liaison with 
the family if the child has to spend a long time away from home. 
How to secure satisfactory co-operation of the parents if the child 
is semi-residential or lives at home. 
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6. Integration in the life of the community. Education of the 
public, and especially of normal children. Relations between 
orthopedically handicapped and normal children (participation in 
joint activities). Preparation of disabled children to take their share 
in a citizen’s responsibility, nationally and internationally, 

7. Vocational guidance and training. 

8. Employment of young disabled persons : 

(a) under the same conditions as normal workers ; 

(6) in special establishments. 

Friendly and mutual aid societies. 


9. Training of the educational and welfare and nursing personnel 
in institutions for orthopedically handicapped children. 


Relief to the Children of Palestinian Refugees 


In perspective, we can gain a better idea of the action under- 
taken in the name of the I.U.C.W. to bring relief to the refugee 
children of Palestine. It will be recalled that credit for the initiative 
is due to the Danish member organisation Red Barnet, which had 
been urged to do something for the refugees by the late Count 
Bernadotte. Plans were discussed with the Director of Disaster 
Relief of the United Nations, Sir Raphael Cilento, who gave them 
his full approval. Thereupon the British and Swedish organisations, 
the Save the Children Fund and Rddda Barnen, immediately promised 
their collaboration. Mr. Bérge Théfner, leader of the joint mission, 
arrived in Beirut with a Danish colleague on 7 November 1948; 
they were joined in December by another Danish and two Swedish co- 
workers, and in January by seven British members. Unfortunately, 
the reorganisation of the U.N. relief action took longer than had been 
anticipated, which somewhat retarded the work of the I.U.C.W. 
Unit. In the meantime, it, lent its assistance from 10 January 
and for the four following weeks, in the daily distribution of milk 
to 5,000 children at Damascus under the scheme of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. A similar distribution was started 
at Qnaitra and Deraa in South Syria towards the end of January. 
At the beginning of February, after consultation with the League 
of Red Cross Societies, which had been made responsible for this 
sector by the United Nations, it was decided that the I.U.C.W. 
Unit would concentrate its activity in that area. With the Union’s 
relief supplies, 11,000 children in 120 villages received supplementary 
food representing 525 calories per day. The supplies distributed 
were as follows: 


Supplies Given by 
160 tons of foodstuffs. . . . . . Red Barnet (Denmark) 
300 tents. . : 
3 tons of clothing bak 4 Rddda Barnen (Sweden) 
10 tons of shoes. =. 
2 tons (approx.) sibdieal “a 
sanitary supplies. . Save the Children Fund (Great 
9 tons of foodstuffs = Britain) 


2 tons of clothing . 
200 kgs. of vitamin tablets . . . Redd Barna (Norway) 
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10 tons of cod-liver oil. : 
10 tons of vitamised foods and 
milk powder. 
2,000 pairs of shoes Nee oe 
750 blankets . ..... =... South African Save the Children 
Fund 


The Unit also distributed a quantity of clothing sent from 
Belgium. The distribution of these gifts was always carried out 
at the same time as the United Nations relief and using the same 
registers. The action was brought to a close on 25 May 1949, but 
whereas the Danish and Swedish members left Syria shortly after- 
wards, the British team, which was essentially medical in character, 
carried on and is still continuing to work among the refugees in the 
Lebanon (Tripoli, Sidon and district), where it set up its headquarters 
at the end of March. 

Up to the end of June, the amount spent by the three main 
organisations totalled approximately $183,602. 


S.E.P.E.G. 

The International Study Weeks for Child Victims of the War 
(known by the initials of the French title, S.E.P.1.G.) held their 
Third Conference in Basle from 12-17 September 1949. More 
than 100 delegates represented 11 countries and various inter- 
national organisations (World Health Organisation, Unesco, World 
Federation of Ment ul Health, I.U.C.W. The main theme of 
the Conference was “ Where do the Children and Young People 
of Europe Stand To-day?” It was discussed by educationists, 
psychologists and psychiatrists. ‘“ Youth and Religion ” and “ The 
Place of Youth in the Economic Life of To-day ” were other aspects 
of the same problem. 

S.E.P.E.G. also reviewed their own work: they have achieved 
much of what they set out to do when they organised their First 
Conference in 1945. To-day international contacts have been 
established or renewed between men and women who feel responsible 
for helping children to overcome the psychic disorders resulting 
from the war. They now ask themselves whether they have still 
a task to fulfil. They see a need for an International Institute for 
Post-Graduate Studies in the various fields of mental health of the 
child and of the methods of psychotherapy, and S.E.P.E.G. hope 
to set up such an institute in Switzerland. 


Canadian Save the Children Fund 


DENMARK 
Hospitality for Italian Children 

For the third year in succession Italian children have been 
invited by Red Barnet to spend the summer in the homes of hospitable 
Danish families. 

On 16 July, 475 children left Rome and returned to Italy on 
14 October. The children were recruited by the Italian Child 
Welfare Association from the various camps of Italian refugees in 
Rome, Civitavecchia, Latina, Gaeta, Aversa, Frosinone, Laterina 
(Arezzo), Florence, and from among the refugees of the Julian 
Plains at Trieste. A Danish doctor, who came down from Copen- 
hagen specially for the purpose, chose only the most undernourished 
children between 6 and 12 years of age. Two hundred and twenty 
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came from the Julian Plains, 80 from the Aegean Islands, about 
30 from North Africa, and 140 from various war-scarred regions of the 
peninsula. 

All these children were received in families living in Jutland. 
Six of them have not yet returned owing to mild illnesses or convales- 
cing after an operation. 

The travelling expenses were assumed by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which provided a special train composed of seven coaches, 
one restaurant and three luggage vans. The 33 people accompanying 
the convoy were volunteers; the outward and return journeys 
each lasted three days and three nights. 

On an average the children put on about 10 lbs. in weight 
and returned home entirely re-equipped with new clothes. They 
also brought back with them 480 parcels, among which could be 
noted 10 bicycles and a number of rather bulky cases, some of which 
were intended for children who had gone to Denmark in 1947 or 1948. 

As a token of gratitude, the Women’s Committee of the Julian 
Plains has sent 2 tons of rice and 1 ton of grapes to the families 
with whom the children had been staying. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Thirtieth Anniversary of the Save the Children Fund 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Save the Children Fund 
on 13. October was a specially festive occasion, and was ‘held at 
10 Downing Street by kind. invitation of Mrs. Attlee, who has been 
connected for many years with the work of the S.C.F. and is now a 
member of the Fund’s Council. The new President, the Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, was in the chair. The following people 
addressed the gathering : The Prime Minister (the Rt. Hon. Clement 
R. Attlee, C.H., M.P.), the Head Master of Harrow (Mr. R. W. 
Moore, M.A.), Captain L. H. Green, C.B.E., M.A. (chairman and 
hon. treasurer of the S.C.F.), Miss Eglantyne M. Jebb, M.A. (vice- 
chairman), Miss Gwendoline M. K. Hill (lately senior representative of 
the Fund in Germany), and other leading representatives of the S.C.F. 

The guests — some 260 in all, among whom were many prominent 
personalities — were received by Mrs. Attlee and Lady Mountbatten. 
Reading the report of this meeting in the November issue of The 
World’s Children one is struck by the genuine note of the tributes 
paid on this occasion to the work of the S.C.F.; speakers did not 
confine themselves to the usual compliments but seemed to have a 
real understanding of its work and cited concrete examples. This 
was certainly a great encouragement to all those who are playing 
a leading part in the organisation. Appeals recently received 
from the Government of the Sudan and the Governor of British 
Somaliland open new prospects of service at a time when improve- 
ment in the economic and social conditions in Europe is leading 
to the winding-up or handing over of various foreign relief actions 
to local bodies. 


INDIA 


All India Save the Children Committee 


The above organisation was created a few years ago as a sub- 
committee of the All-India Women’s Conference. It is responsible 
for running five children’s homes in Bengal, and in June 1949 it 
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opened a new institution in Allahabad for the more destitute among 
the refugee children who have no family to look after them. The 
Committee is studying the possibility of setting up similar institu- 
tions in three other localities where the need is very great. The 
President of the association is Lady Rama Rau, of Bombay. At 
the Session of the I.U.C.W. Executive Committee in September 
1949, the application of this organisation to join the Union was 
accepted in principle. 


ITALY 


Italian Child Welfare Association 


The group which on 1 January, 1949, took over the work of 
the I.U.C.W. delegation in Italy was officially registered as an 
Association on 8 August, 1949. It will be recalled that the Associa- 
tion follows an original "pattern, being composed partly of Italians 
and partly of representatives of foreign I.U.C.W. member organisa- 
tions working in Italy, notably, Red Barnet (Denmark), Save the 
Children Federation (U.S.A.), Save the Children Fund (Great Britain), 
Rddda Barnen (Sweden) and the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. 

During the second half of 1949 the Association distributed 
more than 105 tons of foodstuffs and clothing sent by Red Barnet 
(67 tons), Save the Children Federation (17 tons, including gifts 
for sponsorships), Save the Children Fund (16 tons), Australian 
Save the Children Fund (4 tons), and the I.U.C.W. Delegation at 
Lima (611 kgs.). 


PERU 


Hostel for Mothers 


In May 1949, the maternity unit attached to the Mothers’ 
Hostel was solemnly inaugurated by the Peruvian Save the Children 
Committee one year after the foundation stone was laid. This 
will now enable mothers who have been received in the hostel before 
the birth of their baby to be confined there also. The President of 
the hostel, Madame Rosalia de Morales Macedo, paid a warm tribute 
to all those who, in whatever degree, had helped to bring this centre 
into being and had given it their support. 

The Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Juan B. Parrico, pronounced a 
blessing on the unit and gave an address. 


U.S.A. 


General Clay to the Help of German Children 


General Lucius D. Clay, former U.S. Military Governor in 
Germany, has accepted the chairmanship of a Save the Children 
Federation Committee to sponsor child service work amongst needy 
children in Germany. The Federation is now enlisting sponsors 
for individual children and for schools, also furnishing layettes and 
clothing to the British and American zones of Germany on a pro- 
gramme similar to that conducted in other countries. The pro- 
gramme is undertaken on the urgent request of Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
European Commissioner of the Federation, who visited Germany 
in the summer and was appalled by the conditions of refugee children. 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNESCO 


Education of Vagrant Children 


What are the causes of child vagrancy ? What is being done, 
what can and should be done to fight, or better still, prevent it ? 
A group of experts invited by UNEsco coming from Belgium, Burma, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Luxemburg 
and Switzerland discussed these questions at a Conference which 
took place in Belgium at the Cité de l’Enfance, Marcinelle, Charleroi, 
on 10/11 October. The Conference was held under the auspices 
of Unesco. The United Nations and its specialised agencies, the 
League of Red Cross Societies, S.E.P.E.G. (International Study 
Weeks for Child Victims of the War) and the 1.U.C.W. sent 
representatives. 

M. Chazal!, a Juvenile Court Judge, presided and contributed a 
specially interesting paper on “ Unruly Gangs of Children and their 
Readjustment to Society’. His observations and equally those 
of some Italian and Greek speakers took into account the extra- 
ordinary war conditions which favoured vagrancy and gangs; but 
the problem as such is wider and calls for measures other than those 
required to meet temporary wartime conditions. 

The Italian work teams and the French équipes d’amitié (friend- 
ship teams) appear to be promising new forms for fighting the 
material and emotional conditions which may turn children and 
young people into vagabonds. 


International Children’s Camp 


An International Children’s Camp was held at Moulin-Vieux 
near Lavaldens (Isére) France, last August, under the auspices of 
Unesco. A feature of this camp was that the 50 boys and girls 
between 12 and 17 years of age came from various children’s villages 
that have been set up for child war victims, and that it was the 
children living at Moulin-Vieux, under the care of the French Save 
the Children Committee, who originated the plan of inviting their 
comrades. The programme included sports, a study of the folklore 
of various countries, talks on current problems, and excursions in 
the neighbourhood. The children themselves took part in the 
organisation and running of the camp, which gave them an excellent 
practical experience in international co-operation. 


1 M. Chazal is a member of the I.U.C.W. Advisory Committee 
on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People. 
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The International Federation of Children’s Communities, which 
was set up under the auspices cf UNEsco, is in touch with numerous 
children’s communities in Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland, and has collected 
a good deal of documentary material about their organisation and 
educational methods, illustrated by photographs, drawings, statistics, 
etc. 

In addition, UNesco has drawn up lists of the needs in the 
various children’s villages, and these have been sent to organisations 
and individuals who may be able to help. 

Finally, following the Conference on Vagrant Children (see 
above), UNrEsco convened the directors of children’s communities 
to a meeting at Charleroi, in October, to discuss a number of problems 
of common interest. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 
New Programmes for Latin-America and Asia 


From now on UNnNIcer’s programme of relief to the children of 
war-scarred countries will be extended to include the promotion of 
child health purposes generally. Consequently, the Executive 
Board at its November session decided to put into action a programme 
for Central and South America. Among its projects are anti- 
malaria campaigns, immunisation against diphtheria and pertussis 
(whooping-cough), services for maternal and child health, and 
nutrition demonstrations. 

According to recent surveys made for Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay and Peru, probably between one-third and one- 
half of all children born in these countries die before reaching their 
fifth birthday. 

It is estimated that in India also, half of all the children born 
die before their tenth birthday, and of these deaths about half 
take place in the first year of life. Aid for children in India and 
other Asian countries is also badly needed and is, in fact, forth- 
coming: nearly 20 million dollars have been allocated for work in 
Asia. The Fund’s help varies with the particular needs of the many 
countries, but by and large it is concentrated on the following major 
undertakings : B.C.G. anti-tuberculosis vaccination and other tubercu- 
losis control measures ; practical, short-term training and equipping 
of child-health and child welfare workers, with emphasis on building 
up teams to work in the towns and villages ; malaria control demons- 
trations ; nutrition demonstrations ; yaws control. 

The programmes will be executed with the collaboration of 
W.H.O. and F.A.O. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANISATION 
General Council 


At the last meeting of the General Counci! of I.R.O. (Geneva, 
October 1949), it was decided to postpone by 6 to 9 months the 
closure date originally fixed for 30 Juné, 1950, in order to arrange 
for the resettlement of an additional 100,000 refugees. The necessary 
credits amounting .to more than $55 million were approved by the 
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General Council, and a further $10 million for special resettlement 
projects (mainly institutional care) {for the so-called “‘hard core” 
cases. Most of the other difficult cases can be solved with a little 
good will: aged or infirm persons who have families capable of 
earning a living and maintaining them, unattached women with 
several children who will grow up in course of time and not be 
dependent forever, etc. 

Norway has just set a fine example by accepting 50 blind 
people and their dependants. 

The Council also urged the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to provide some form of machinery to deal with the continu- 
ing refugee problem shortly before the final termination of I.R.O., 
namely, 1 January 1951. 

The future of the International Tracing Service was also dis- 
cussed and the suggestion was made that it should be transferred 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross. 

The Child Search Branch raises some special problems, as it is 
at present engaged in the systematic screening of all children placed 
for adoption, in Homes or with foster families in Germany since 
1939. Its purpose is to trace the several thousand children — 
chiefly Polish — who were removed to Germany during the war and 
of whose fate nothing is known. But whereas the task of the Tracing 
Service is mainly to furnish proof in cases where death has been 
presumed, every child identified by the Child Search Branch raises 
the extremely delicate question of what is to be done about his 
future, as it may mean breaking the deep ties of affection that 
have been forged between the foster parents who have taken care 
of him and brought him up during these last years. 

The General Council passed a resolution requesting the Secretary 
General : 


1. To re-examine in detail the programme and budget of the 
International Tracing Service, and to effect the maximum possible 
savings and simplification of operations in order that the main 
documentation functions of the Service may be completed by 30 June 
1950, within the limits of the funds allocated ; 

2. To negotiate with interested governments and with occupa- 
tion authorities for the transfer by 30 June 1950 of the then remaining 
tracing functions of the International Tracing Service to governments 
or to another international or inter-governmental body. 


[It is to be hoped that the considerable amount of research work 
that has been undertaken to trace the missing children will not be 
frustrated or interrupted before the maximum results have been 
achieved. (Editor’s note.)] 


WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Second Assembly 


The Second Assembly of the World Federation for Mental Health 
was held in Geneva, from 22 to 27 August 1949. It was attended 
by some 200 delegates from 24 different countries, as well as some 
representatives from a number of international organisations, 
including the I.U.C.W. : 

A small part of the Assembly’s time was necessarily devoted 
to administrative matters. As much as possible was given over 
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to discussion of a number of important aspects of mental health 
work. For this purpose the delegates were divided into nine discus- 
sion groups, each considering a series of related questions. 

In pursuance of the Federation’s policy of giving special atten- 
tion to mental health work in the country in which its meetings are 
being held, a plenary session was devoted to Switzerland. 

The Assembly elected Dr. William Line, Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Toronto, Canada, as Vice-President for 1949- 
50. Next year, in accordance with the Federation’s constitution, 
Professor Line will become President of the World Federation for 
Mental Health. At the Geneva Assembly, the Presidency passed 
from Dr. J. R. Rees, to Dr. André Repond, of Switzerland, who 
had been Vice-President for the year 1948-49. Dr. Rees was 
appointed Director of the Federation and Dr. K. Soddy Assistant 
Director. The next Annual Meeting of the Federation will be held 
in France in 1950. 

Co-operation with other Organisations. — The Federation confirm- 
ed its close co-operation with W.H.O., UNEsco and other specialised 
agencies of the United Nations, and with a number of other interna- 
tional organisations in the mental health aspects of their work. 
Considerable attention was given to the question of how this co- 
operation could be made more effective and the overlapping of 
activities avoided. 

The Federation undertook to assist W.H.O. in making a compre- 
hensive survey of mental health needs and existing facilities in 
different countries as an essential preliminary to the improvement 
of such facilities. It was also decided to co-operate with W.H.O. 
in setting up inter-professional teams which would be available to 
advise governments on how mental health facilities could best be 
improved in their respective countries. 


Points arising out of the Discussion Groups. — The nine discussion 
groups made reports to the Assembly at its closing plenary meeting 
on 27 August. Time did not allow for their consideration, and the 
Findings and Proposals therefore are unadopted and must await 
decision by the Executive Board. 

Group III — on Planning for Mental Health in Rural Commun- 
ities and Maternal and Child Health (Chairman, Dr. Leppo) — 
noted that in general rural communities have far fewer and poorer 
facilities than towns for dealing with mental ill-health and giving 
guidance in this field. Among the recommendations to make good 
this deficiency, the group suggested that every country be divided 
into districts, each covered by a mental health team; in all countries 
there should be a central organ “to develop, supervise or advise 
local mental health services. ” 

Group V — on Mental Health Aspects of Education (Chairman, 
Dr. Dallas Pratt) — urged the need of increased participation in the 
work of the Federation by educationists, and especially practising 
teachers. It recommended the formulation of a set of mental 
health principles which might be applied in teaching, but stressed 
the need of securing the views of teachers on the applicability of 
the principles while the latter were still in a draft form. 

The other groups discussed Professional Training in Mental 
Health Work, Public Education in Mental Health, Mental Health 
Aspects of Religion, Mental Health Aspects of International Rela- 
tions, the Psychological Problems of Displaced Persons. 
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The last group, composed of the Inter-Professional Advisory 
Committee of the Federation, set itself the task of clarifying its own 
function in relation to the Executive Board, the Study Groups, 
and the Federation as a whole. ‘ 

Among its several recommendations, this group proposed the 
development of Internationa] Institutes of Mental Health and 
Human Relations, whose function would be to promote the aims 
of the W.F.M.H. by means of training and research and information 
services. The group also recommended two projects for study 
groups with a view to the Annual Meeting in 1950 and the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health to be held in 1952: 


(a) The study of Leadership and Authority in Local Communities ; 


(b) The study of Concentration Camps; their Causes, Pheno- 
mena and Consequences. 


To these subjects the Executive Board subsequently added : 
Industrial Relations, and Mental Health Aspects of Education. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance was one of the items on the agenda of the 
32nd Session of the International Labour Conference which was 
held at Geneva from 8 June-2 July 1949. A first discussion of this 
item had taken place during the 31st Session of the Conference. 
The Recommendations proposed by the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance were unanimously adopted by the Conference. 

Vocational guidance is, according to the Committee's report, 
a continuous process which starts during the school period, and its 
fundamental principles are the same irrespective of the ages of 
the individuals being counselled. This notion of unity does away 
with the distinction between guidance for adults and guidance 
for adolescents and leads to the recommendation that facilities should 
be provided for all persons requiring such assistance. The recogni- 
tion of this general principle, of course, does not exclude but 
rather calls for special provisions for children and adolescents. 
Thus Part III of the Recommendations is entirely devoted to Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Vocational Guidance for Young Persons, 
including those in school. During the period of general education, 
preliminary vocational guidance should be included within the 
educational programme, its methods should be given particular 
attention and their use encouraged to the widest practicable extent. 
The recommendations refer in detail to the methods of obtaining 
a most complete picture of the young person seeking vocational 
guidance. They suggest the use of interviews, school records, tests 
of capacity, and educational attainments, personality studies and 
medical examinations. Special attention should be given to arrange- 
ments for vocational guidance of young persons in rural areas 
and of young persons who have physical or mental handicaps or 
limitations, or who manifest personality disorders of such a nature 
as to prevent or make specially difficult their vocational adjustment. 
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Children Deprived of Family Care 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Reception Centres for Deprived Children 


The Children Act which came into force in July i948 requires 
local authorities to provide temporary reception centres for purposes 
of observation prior to permanent placement. 

In July 1949 the Home Office issued a circular (No. 128/1949) 
reminding local authorities of this duty and enclosing a memo- 
randum on how to establish and run such centres. They should be 
primarily intended for 


a) boys aged 2-12 judged to be likely to remain in care for 
more than six months; 


b) girls aged 2-16 judged to be likely to remain in care for more 
than six months except adolescent girls who, because of sex experience 
or for other reasons, could not suitably be accommodated with the 
generality of children coming into care; 


c) boys and girls in the age ranges mentioned above who are 
likely to be in care for less than six months but are judged to require 
observation of their physical or mental condition; 


d) children under age 2, exceptionally, where children of the 
same family are admitted at the same time. 


In addition to their use in determining, in the first instance, 
the type of home to which a child should be sent, it is pointed out 
the Centres should also be used for the observation of children who 
have.to be removed from foster homes owing to behaviour difficulties, 
before replacement is attempted. In emergency, they may serve 
as places of safety and in suitable cases as remand homes for children 
under the age of 12. 


With regard to the time which a child should spend in a Centre, 
it is recommended that this should in no case exceed four weeks 
and should always be as short as possible ; if more prolonged observa- 
tion is called for or if the right type of placement cannot at once be 
arranged, it is suggested: that there should be an intermediate Home 
accessible to the Centre’s skilled staff. 


The size of a Centre should be limited to accommodation for 
25 to 30 children and the full-time staff should have recognised 
qualifications and include at least one man. Final assessment 
should preferably be made at a case conference consisting of those 
who have had the child under observation and including a member 
of the staff of the Children’s Officer who will be responsible for 
carrying out the recommendations made. It is essential that each 
centre should be able to call upon the services of a child guidance 
team. (Mental Health, London, Vol. IX, No. 1, August 1949, p. 15.) 
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POLAND 


Foster Family Placing 


Lodz, preéminently a city of workers and centre of a big textile 
industry, nicknamed the Polish Manchester, has between 1918- 
1939 twice been under a Socialist régime, periods which were marked 
by great advances in social welfare. Among the new services 
which came into being was foster family placing. A distinctive 
feature during this period was the close co-operation between the 
local authorities and voluntary agencies, due to the intermediary 
of professionals (doctors, health visitors, social workers). 

The Polish Institute of Social Service has recently published 
a book! on the history of foster family placing of orphans and 
abandoned children. The developments in Lodz are compared 
with those in Warsaw and numerous €xamples are cited. Particulars 
will be found of the methods of placing (selection of families and 
children, observation centres), direct supervision, assistance given 
to families and grants-in-aid, advice on health and educational 
matters. The Welfare Centre of the local authorities of Lodz: was 
able to keep track of the children through its dispensaries and 
child welfare clinics. The health visitors and social workers attached 
to the Centre not only kept a strict watch over the children but also 
instructed the foster parents in how to care for them; they secured 
the co-operation of schools and made propaganda for nursery schools 
and vocational guidance centres, libraries, etc. The clubs provided 
at the Welfare Centre brought together the foster parents, their 
families and neighbours, while the children had their own nurseries 
and clubs for schoolchildren. 

The type of family in which a child was placed varied according 
to his age and needs. Some adopted the child, others merely took 
care of him for a time; some nursed a sick or abnormal child, while 
yet others taught their ward a trade. 

In the second part of the book, the author, Mme A. Majewska, 
Graduate in Social Education of the University of Lodz, analyses 
the results of twenty years’ experience in placing with foster families 
of these various types. These results were studied in 1947, when 
over 1,000 investigations were made which enabled the case histories 
of 464 foster children to be reconstructed, as well as the relevant 
histories of the natural and foster families. The period under study 
comprised the war years and German occupation. The ordeals 
of 1939 to 1944 (which were so appalling that people of other countries 
can scarcely credit them) have proved the strength of the ties which 
existed between the children and the families that adopted them. 
The Germans removed 272 of these wards to Germany — the school 
children and young people were put to work on the farms, in factories 
and labour camps, while of the younger ones the racially “ pure ” 
were destined to be Germanised and the others exterminated. Many 
families were compelled to make a declaration that they were of 
German origin so as to be able to keep a beloved child or to save 
him from being deported. Many were the instances of families 
heroically defending their foster children. Occasionally a mother 


1 Rodziny Zastepcze Lodzi (Foster Family Placing in Lodz), 
dubl. by Polski Instytut Sluzby Spolecznej, Lodz, 1948, 220 pp. 
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who had abandoned her child when it was born reappeared to protect 
the adolescent youngster. The German police made a point of 
tracing the natural mother and if they succeeded forced her to take 
the child again, regardless of whether she was a prostitute, a beggar, 
or a thief. 

In spite of the persecutions and difficulties of all kinds, 391 
wards were traced in Poland itself. Among them were 93 adults, 
of whom 4 were soldiers. Of the 297 children and young people, 
208 were still living with the families which had cared for them 
before the war, and 37 had found their natural families. Of the 
29 placed in children’s homes there are some that have been doubly 
orphaned, having lost both their natural and their foster parents. 
Most of the adults, including the wives and husbands as the case 
might be, have kept in touch with the families that had given them 
shelter as children, and the bonds of affection between foster parents 
and children showed every sign of being just as strong as in ordinary 
families, especially where the child had been adopted or where he 
was regarded as their own even though there had been no formal 
adoption. The few difficulties that had been observed resided in 
the irregular life led by the young people, the after-effects of forced 
labour or escapes and, finally, in the disastrous influence of the 
Hitlerjugend. 

Mme A. Majewska and Prof. H. Radlinska draw attention to the 
social and educational problems connected with the bringing up of 
children in a strange home. Recapitulating the experiences and the 
research covering this 20-year period, the authors stress the social 
function of a traditional type of home and the standards to work 
to for the future. The placing of children, as operated in Lodz, 
was based on the ideal of a family that joyed in the possession of 
children. The placing agency strove to realise this ideal by awaken- 
ing the desire in childless people to take a parentless child into their 
homes. At the same time the agency laid down certain concrete 
standards in its regulations and by means of its social services. 
The visits and consulting services tended to the same end, with the 
result that families accepted for placing became pioneers in the 
field of social progress. 


_(Lack of space prevents us from including in this number the 
usual Bibliography. Ed.) 
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